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THE POPE IN POLITICS! 


IT is a dangerous thing to describe the present in terms of 
the past. The pontificate of Pius XI is not yet history; nor 
are we sufficiently removed from certain great political 
events in which the Holy See has been involved in the last 
fifteen years, to judge them without passion and with due 
proportion. Mr. Teeling has made an ambitious attempt to 
describe and to account for the apparent trend of Vatican 
diplomacy, which, especially since the beginning of the 
Abyssinian war, has been the object of so much unflattering 
attention in this country. In so doing he has sought to 
place this prickly subject in its proper setting by describing 
the manifold moral, political and social problems with which 
the Catholic Church is confronted in every part of the world. 
It is a cross between history and guess-work; but it is not 
without value to non-Catholic readers for whom the book 
seems to be mainly intended. On balance it may be that it 
will do more good than harm in those circles where ignorance 
of the immensity and complexity of the Church’s task is as 
monumental as is, on the other hand, that Catholic prejudice 
which the author has so rashly challenged. 

Mr. Teeling is an efficient journalist. The Pope in Politics 
is indeed little more than a collection of ‘‘feature articles,”’ 
each of which, according to the canons of modern journalism, 
has to be more or less self-contained and written in simple 
non-technical language. But is the idiom of the newspaper 
the right medium for examining such extremely delicate 
subjects as the mind of a Pope still living; the impact of 
contemporary nationalism upon the teaching Church; the 
merits or demerits of political decisions, which involve in 
each case a composition between deep-rooted principles and 














1 The Pope in Politics: The Life and Work of Pius XI. By William 
Teeling. (Lovat Dickson; 7/6.) 
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traditions and the changing phenomena of human society in 
Italy, Europe and the world? I am afraid not. And in 
matters which are bound to arouse strong feelings because 
they touch the Catholic’s spiritual loyalties, it is inevitable 
that the superficial treatment of journalism should invite 
misunderstanding and resentment. This is no less true of 
the sphere of moral philosophy. To say, for instance, that, 
if some definite impediment existed ‘‘no real marriage took 
place, whether they (a couple) wanted it to or not,’’ is 
surely a dangerously loose statement. 

Mr. Teeling, by covering too much ground, treats no sub- 
ject thoroughly. He gives a mass of information about all 
sorts of things—the Pope’s early life; Missions in Africa, the 
Far East and the South Seas; Catholic organization in the 
United States; Anglo-Irish friction in the Dominions; 
Catholic social teaching; Reunion and Communism. It is 
all very readable, but of uneven value. One can only hope 
that his treatment of Catholic life in countries with which 
one is unacquainted is not so inadequate as it is in respect 
of those with which one is familiar. Belgium, for instance, 
which gets half a page solely concerned with the rise (but 
not the decline) of the Rexistes. You might as well devote 
a description of religious and political life in England to a 
study of Dick Shepherd or Oswald Mosley. Switzerland gets 
a little more space; but all the information to which we are 
treated is evidently derived from a handful of French-Swiss 
patricians concerned with the League of Nations who, 
charming as they may be, are, one would think, the least 
typical Swiss Catholics you could find. The strength and 
vitality of the Church’s life in the German-speaking cantons 
passes unnoticed. It is perhaps unfair to pick out the 
obvious defects in a necessarily sketchy survey of so vast a 
field. But they are sufficient to make one sceptical about 
many of the author’s facts and consequently his deduc- 
tions from them. More objectionable is his rather patronizing 
and inaccurate description of ‘‘Catholic Action’’ and his 
deplorable habit of attributing motives to the Holy Father. 
This, as a speculation, no one has a right to do. I find it 
quite incredible, for instance, that His Holiness seeks the 
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THE POPE IN POLITICS 


Reunion of the Eastern Churches with Rome simply to 
counterbalance the influence of Western ‘‘democracy’’ in 
the Church, as Mr. Teeling continually asserts. 

The part of the book which we gather has caused a major 
explosion, is that dealing with the Holy Father’s attitude 
during the Abyssinian War and the prejudice created against 
the Catholic Church in many countries by the apparently 
strong influence of the Italian Government upon the diplo- 
matic action of the Vatican. Why all this noise? Is it 
simply because Teelings rush in where Melvins fear to 
tread? Or is it because it is hoped to hide inconvenient 
truths? One cannot see what good Mr. Teeling can hope to 
achieve by dilating on this subject. But he has nothing 
original to say, nothing which is not the commonplace of 
conversation between informed and intelligent Catholics, 
clergy and laity, in Belgium, France, Great Britain and, 
doubtless, other countries. That the Holy Father wages 
war against Atheistic Communism—itself surely rightful and 
inevitable in one whose duty is to defend the Rights of God— 
and that Italian official propaganda, by unscrupulously 
exploiting this fact, has become one of the stock nuisances 
of international life—this we all know. That the personnel 
of the Vatican is predominantly Italian; that the Sacred 
College has a heavy majority of Italians and no English 
members; that all the Nuncios, Internuncios and Delegates 
Apostolic, with one or two exceptions, are Italians; that the 
Holy See has an immense holding in Italian Government 
stock—these facts are familiar to everyone. To pretend 
that they do not, in the existing political circumstances of 
the world, give rise to many unfavourable reactions would 
be simply dishonest and would deceive no one, least of all 
the Vatican. It is not an ideal state of affairs. I have given 
elsewhere my reasons for believing that owing to the rise of 
the totalitarian State in Italy and the secularization of 
international politics—two developments for which the 
Popes cannot by any stretch of imagination be held respon- 
sible—the Holy See is likely to be precluded for many years 
from exerting any active influence in favour of international 
justice and peace. It will not be for the first time. The 
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Papacy survived the Babylonian captivity of Avignon; the 
Great Schism; Compiégne. It will survive this present 
tyranny, with all its potentialities for good intact. 


If, however, the present political conditions which deter- 
mine papal action are to be studied, they require far more 
profound and careful treatment than Mr. Teeling accords to 
them. Take, for instance, the precise issue of the Pope’s 
alleged indifference to the moral question raised by the 
Abyssinian campaign. If we remember that from 1933 
onward, as Marshal de Bono has coolly revealed in his latest 
book, Signor Mussolini had determined upon a war of con- 
quest, without the remotest concern for Christian teaching 
upon the conditions of just war; that, while bamboozling the 
other Powers and the League, he had complete control of 
every means of influencing and inflaming the minds of his 
own people and used it to the full; that nothing, humanly 
speaking, could apparently deter him from his project, 
having gone so far, saving the military defeat of Italy with 
all the appalling perspective of a European war—then the 
acute difficulty of the papal position is manifest. What is 
remarkable is that, despite all this, Pius XI, patriotic Italian 
as he is, condemned in advance both a war of conquest and 
the unjust use of the right of defence, and that in a great 
Roman church, preaching to a vast congregation of soldiers, 
he made a passionate plea for peace, saying that he would 
not be worthy of the name of Pope, did he not incessantly 
labour and pray for peace. This sermon, in St. Paul’s 
without the Walls, was suppressed in the Italian newspapers. 
Why is it also all but suppressed by Mr. Teeling? Is it 
because it would spoil the rather too simple presentation of 
the ‘‘case for the prosecution’’? And if, from bearing 
witness to eternal principles, Pius XI, without any of the 
power of an Innocent III or a Hildebrand, had descended to 
a vigorous application of them and excommunicated the 
rulers of his people, what exactly would have happened? 
An English Catholic friend, himself devoted to the cause of 
peace, has just returned from two months in Italy. He 
writes: 
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“In spite of political considerations, I was enormously 
impressed, not only with the material progress of the country but 
—more than that, with the spiritual development and piety of the 
whole population. This, I was told on all sides, was due to the 
Concordat. Schools full; religion taught; churches crammed; 
Masses in Rome continuous and Communions every half-hour in 
the principal churches, The same at Florence, Portofino and 
Alassio. It really seems like a spiritual revival; and I was not 
surprised that the Holy Father weighed this great gain against 
the horror of the Abyssinian war.”’ 

Here, then, is one important ingredient of a fair judgment 
of these events; when the time comes to write a history of 
them in a proper spirit of scholarly detachment. I venture to 
suggest to a future historian that, in reflecting upon it, he 
should follow two lines of thought. One is the effect of 
national temperament upon the emphasis given by men, with 
all their limitations, to one aspect or the other of Chris- 
tianity. It was suggested to me by the late Cardinal Gasquet 
when, in discussing the attitude of Italians towards the 
League of Nations, he whimsically used the Irish verdict, 
“‘They’ve got the Faith: it’s the Morals that beats ’em’’: a 
judgment which can be exactly reversed in describing the 
English. The other is the more profound observation of 
Cardinal Newman in his preface to the Third Edition of the 
Via Media, in which he treats of ‘‘the collision and adjust- 
ment of the Regal or political office of the Church with the 
Prophetical’’ and concludes thus: 

‘Whatever is great refuses to be reduced to human rule and 
to be made consistent in its many aspects with itself. We need 
not feel surprised then, if Holy Church too, the supernatural 
creation of God, is an-instance of the same law, presenting to us 
an admirable consistency and unity of word and deed as her 
general characteristic, but crossed and discredited now and then 
by apparent anomalies which need, and which claim at ourhands, 
an exercise of faith.’’ 

JouHN EPPSTEIN 
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A DIALECTIC OF SELF-GIVING 


PRAENOTANDUM 


The end of all becoming is being, but not, ultimately, of 
that which becomes considered by itself: of that which 
becomes considered as participation in another mode of 
being which is the mode of being of something which already 
and really is. 


Change means that that which changes is not to be con- 
sidered by itself. 


The end (result) of the body’s constant mutations is the 
successive participation in the potentiality of matter. But 
this is not the end (finality) of the body’s mutations. The 
end (finality) of becoming can be nothing imperfect. 


I think this means that the end of all becoming is the 
participation of all creatures in the risen humanity of 
Christ. 


BEING is essentially communicable. You don’t have to 
explain why being communicates itself, as if it were some- 
thing being as such were not expected to do. Perfection, 
what we would call by transliteration the formality of being 
as such and of actuality, is communicable per se, imper- 
fection communicable per accidens. Imperfection to be 
communicated implies a pre-established communication in 
potential being. Communication of imperfection is the 
abandonment on the part of those who communicate in it of 
specific and diverse actuality for the sake of that communi- 
cation in what is potential and common. The communication 
of perfection is the communication of the diverse as diverse 
in a unity intrinsically proportioned to its participants. We 
can understand nothing here without the metaphysical 
principle of analogy. 

That which is incommunicable in being is that which, in 
the individual or person, constitutes it as this individual or 
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person and no other. (Thisness—Scotus has a word, 
haecceitas.) 

It would seem superficially that the higher the degree of 
personality or of uniqueness in a person or thing the less 
would be its power of communication and self-giving, since 
the more markedly unique a thing may be the less would be 
its power of sharing with others what can only and 
exclusively belong to itself. This, however, is the precise 
opposite of the truth. 

It remains that no process of becoming has as its term a 
mode of being which exchanges with another that which 
constitutes it to be itself. Nature shows the emergence and 
destruction but not the interchange of identity. To under- 
stand the communicability of perfection, therefore, we must 
expect to find that that which is communicated is not pre- 
cisely individuality, thisness, selfhood, but is something 
other; and that the mode of communication is different from 
material interchange or interpenetration of parts. 

It is to be noted that self-giving, communication, fellow- 
ship, arises from perfection as such, and is thus founded in 
an analogue. As such it appears to be coextensive with 
freedom, personality, intelligence, analogous perfections of 
spiritual substances. Beneath the level of personal exis- 
tence, in the animal, plant and mineral kingdoms (which, 
considered in their unity as an ordered whole, are less in 
intrinsic unity and perfection of being than a single human 
person; considered as individuals in their individuality are 
no more than variations of a scale of infinitesimals) it is 
difficult to say that anything more than a reflection, a 
mirroring or a metaphor of self-giving is to be found. Such 
mirroring is in the interchange of parts in what is barely 
a whole. 

Self-giving therefore pertains to those things whose action 
is immanent and simple. Clearly self-giving is not and 
cannot be dissipation of being as transitive action is dissipa- 
tion of being. Self-giving is not destructive but perfective 
of the self which gives. Self-giving then pertains to the 
diverse analogous perfections of being. It is a principle of 
action, founded in the principle of analogy, by which diverse 
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spiritual substances participate in the analogue being. It is 
the condition of participation in the life of God. 

For the creature the formula is this: I, Gabriel, arch- 
angel, or John Smith, Englishman, do not suffice of myself 
to be Gabriel or John Smith. You therefore, Jesus Christ, 
be Gabriel, be John Smith, and I shall be Jesus Christ. 

What is startling in the formula as so stated may be 
explained. To the first objection which may be raised 
against putting such a confession of insufficiency in the 
mouth of Gabriel, I reply that as the essence of creaturehood 
is dependence on God, so the higher a creature may be in the 
scale of essential perfection, the more intimately is its 
dependence on God understood in its action, and the more 
intimately does the creature participate as recipient in the 
self-giving of God. Humility is the proper attitude of the 
creature in response to God’s self-giving, and is itself an 
analogical perfection. Stated as a maxim: as the ontological 
perfection (the unity as such) of the creature is greater, by 
so much the less is the illusion of independence of God 
persuasive. But this cannot be worked out by mathematics. 
We are dealing with an analogue. So when it is said, I do 
not suffice of myself to be myself, it is the ‘‘of-myself’’ not 
the self as such which is disclaimed. So true are the divisions 
of being in metaphysics that the distinction of essence from 
existence is the basis of perfect prayer. 

The second objection which may be raised is to the word 
be in the formula where it says, You therefore, Jesus Christ, 
be John Smith and I shall be Jesus Christ. What does the 
word be mean here? This is obviously the crux of the whole 
doctrine which is here being considered. 

It has already been said that being as such is communi- 
cable; that being needs no addition to it in order to explain 
that it may be given; so that that supreme being in which 
the formal principle of being (and therefore also of unity) 
is perfectly fulfilled needs not even another on whom to 
bestow the gift, but is at once supreme unity and perfect 
fellowship. It has been seen too that communication (which 
is always in some sense self-giving) precisely in so far as it is 

self-giving is coextensive with freedom, intelligence, per- 
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sonality, an analogue of the spiritual world. 

But it has also been seen that there remains something 
ungiven, which cannot be given without destroying the 
giver and the gift, namely that which ultimately constitutes 
a thing or person to be this thing or person and no other. 
But this we are accustomed to call self. So that the essence 
of this doctrine seems to be that in the act of self-giving the 
self is not given. Which is absurd. 

I reply that the self is offered, but cannot be received by 
any other in the same way as it belongs to the self who 
offers it. A man may surrender himself to God or to demons, 
but God will not cease to be God in order to be this man and 
nothing more, in the same way as John Smith is John Smith 
and nothing more; and if this theft and annihilation of being 
is desired by demons, still John Smith may not cease to be 
John Smith in order to be a devil. 

The gift which is both given and received is in fact 
nothing transitive, but is an immanent perfection. This 
perfection is called life. And here it will be seen that the 
more perfect life is more irresistible and more total in its 
self-giving. (Ste. Thérése so soon as she becomes a sharer 
in eternal life showered herself upon the entire Church with 
incredible lavishness.) We may remark too that life, being 
some beginning of immanent activity wherever it is found (in 
the grassblade or the pool under the hedge) proceeds to 
perfection precisely by the perfection of its immanence. 
And this is another instance of what may be thought a 
paradox, that the life which most spends itself most 
nourishes and perfects itself, and the same is true vice-versa 
if it is really life that is nourished; for life, the life of 
spiritual beings, is of this kind, and if these things are an 
outrage to us it is because we understand so little of them. 

We are still left with the distinction in idea and in fact of 
that which is given from that which gives. We may follow it 
in a way parallel with the distinction of esse and essentia in 
St. Thomas; and it must be noted that this distinction deeply 
characterizes all created being. It is that in created being 
which constitutes it precisely as contingent, dependent, 
relative; which makes it ultimately impossible to mistake, 
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even in the most momentary intuition, the Creator for the 
creature; by which the mode of being of any created thing, 
even in our limited perception of it, is spontaneously known 
as non-ultimate and contingent, because it is a se. 

It is apparent then that that being in which nature and 
the act of being are not separate but one: one in the integrity 
and spontaneous perfection of pure act, which is the intrinsic 
unparticipated being of God; one as source of His own act 
and His own being, because His act and His being are one; 
source eternally and vitally new of His own nature, because 
source, life and nature in Him are one in that perfection 
which all immanent activity in some degree participates; is 
at once both the giver and the given in a perfect and unfore- 
claimed spontaneity of giving. Yet even here, where all is 
perfection, light, freedom and unity, there remains some- 
thing ungiven and a distinction of persons which is before 
the creation of the world. The utterly indivisible unity of 
God, a unity infinitely more perfect than the self-identity of 
any created being, is a trinity of persons, and being a trinity 
it is a unity beyond which there is no possibility of any other 
more perfect. 

We may consider the Holy Trinity precisely as mystery, 
as that which can be explained ultimately only in terms of 
itself; we may consider it as dominating all being and all 
understanding of existence: signatum est super nos lumen 
vultus tui. Ommne trinum—the phrase is a commonplace. 
It is not sufficient merely to assert it. We have to discover 
the unity in diversity which is the deepest characteristic of 
being, not as a logical predicate, but as the inmost actuality 
of each thing that exists. And we discover in creatures a 
threefold division of being, namely (to quote technicalities) 
suppositum, essentia and esse: the own incommunicable self 
of a thing, which is that im which a nature is received and 
becomes concrete (concretion being for material things the 
mode of their actuality); secondly, that nature itself, the 
titulus habendi esse or claim to existence, which is valid 
because it is a specific claim, a determination containing no 
foolishness, received and particularized in the self of things 
as that by which they participate in being. And nature is 
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thus an adaptation of the self to existence, and at once a 
mode or determination in which being may be expressed. 
Thirdly, that act itself which is a thing’s existing. The act 
of existing, says St. Thomas (I. iii. 4 ad 2.) is the actualiza- 
tion of all that is contained in a nature, and except in 
relation to it that nature has no real significance. Neither is 
the suppositum or self anything real except in relation to 
the act of existing by which (through its determinate nature) 
a thing actually is. 

Communicable being is being in act precisely in so far as 
itis in act. That in which we participate by the communi- 
cation of self-giving is actuality. The perfection of self- 
giving is therefore perfect actuality, pure act, which is God; 
who by the mode of His existence a se, by his perfect, 
integral and immanent actuality is infinitely removed from 
any composition with any creature: who as Holy Ghost is 
gift par excellence to every creature. After this gift, to adapt 
St. Paul, all giving in heaven and earth is named. Now how 
in the world can such giving be received? For it is precisely 
the offering of such things as are radically incapable of 
acceptance which is forbidden us when it is said we should 
not cast pearls before swine. 

We return to what was said in the beginning: being as 
such is communicable. We do not have to explain how this 
may be in order to know that it is so. But still we have to 
explain. Secondly, the end of all becoming is being—but 
not the being of that which becomes considered by itself. 
Change means that that which changes is not to be con- 
sidered by itself. But change implies a mode of being in 
which it is resolved, an actuality dominating the transitions 
of becoming. That actuality dominating all change is God 
precisely as perfect, as pure act. But change also implies 
in the same mode of being in which it takes place a giving 
which is spendthrift and a taking which really takes away. 
Not even the most exalted of beings in whom its essence is 
other than its act can escape in its activity some trace of 
dissipation and of insufficiency. And this is to say that 
change as such implies a hierarchy in the universe both 
above and below the creature which changes, because it 
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implies both division and unity of being, the first with a 
movement towards resolution, a shedding of something that 
was, the second with a movement towards community, a 
participation in perfection that binds together in its diversity 
everything that is. And as the was belongs to time the is 
belongs ultimately to eternity and gives confidence to our 
expectation that all things whatsoever which are will be 
discovered by us in the life which is shared by the com- 
munity of the saints. 
Being, precisely as perfection and as actuality, is com- 
municable as such; is that which is given and not lost, 
received and not consumed. But being, considered abso- 
lutely as such, as subsistent perfection and act, is God; for 
God alone is His own existence. For the rest, the being of 
the creature is a participation in actuality which implies the 
existence and the self-giving of God. But there are two 
modes of this self-giving: that, firstly, which gives to the 
creature the being by participation of which it is; by which 
it is creature; by which it is this creature. And that is the 
first donation by which God gives to the creature what 
belongs to it. It is not merely a dole of justice; for the 
suppositum, that in which being is received, and the nature, 
that by which it is claimed, are also the gift and the creation 
of God. But it is a gift in which there is intrinsic propor- 
tion of the mode of its existence to that which, by the act 
of giving, receives existence. It is this self-giving by which 
things are created in that mode of existence which belongs 
to them as things. By it men are made in their own being 
as men. And by this it will be seen that by participation in 
the actuality of being (identified ultimately secundum 
vationem formalem actualitatis in God) we are not made 
parts of God but beings, with the mode of being which is 
proper to us. And, far from this doctrine of participation 
implying any pantheistic taint or trend, it implies both that 
that which participates being is by definition not God, and 
that the being which is participated is, precisely as 
participated not God’s but its own. God’s gift is, in short, 
really given. But nothing is lost or added to God by giving 
it. Being as such is communicable. Perfect being, whose 
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mode is immanent, is most productive of effects because it 
is perfect, and without loss to its perfection. What may be 
questioned is whether creation as such is rightly described 
as self-giving. I offer the description with diffidence, aware 
that creation is only a shadow of that eternal immanent self- 
donation which is the life of the Trinity. But nevertheless 
a real shadow, and a shadow of no less than that. 

The second mode of self-giving is that of Grace. Here it 
is at once apparent that the gift exceeds the proportion of 
the receiver, and on that account it is called supernatural. 
The original formula ‘‘I do not of myself suffice to be 
myself; do you therefore, Jesus Christ, be John Smith and 
Ishall be Jesus Christ’’ is further elucidated. I do not suffice 
to be myself—not only because my need to be preserved in 
being is an imploration of dependence, but also because my 
finality as a finite being and as a not-made-for-nothing 
creature is an aspiration for the life of God. My life is a 
tending and a movement impelled by the inspiration of this 
finality. And this finality is truly the cause of my existence, 
and causes me to be because it adequately causes me to 
be-in-movement-towards-God, which is the only kind of 
being which I as a creature and as an étre de tendance may 
have. In this way the child of grace is a new creature, 
because the end of his supernatural life includes, and alone 
in fact is, the cause of his natural life. Grace perfects nature 
by subsuming it into a higher mode of being which includes 
nature,! and the distinction for the theologian can never be 
considered as separating two ends each adequate and 
alternative. Man’s end is supernatural. There is no such 








1 The concept of finality thus enables the metaphysician to avoid the 
superficial metaphor for grace as the smile of a face which would still 
have been a perfectly good face in repose. It is precisely the revelation 
of grace which has introduced into metaphysics a dynamism and a 
movement which its own principles left at the Aristotelian level could 
hardly have discovered. And this revelation sheds light on the problems 
themselves of the metaphysician: The end of becoming is being, but not 
ultimately of that which becomes considered by itself. Change means 
that that which changes is not to be considered by itself. The end 
(result) of the body’s constant mutations is the successive participation 
in the common potentiality of matter. But this is not the end (finality) 
of the body’s mutations. The end (Finality) of becoming can be 
nothing imperfect. I think this means that the end of all becoming is 
the participation of all things in the risen humanity of Christ. 
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thing as a natural fulfilment of man’s finality. The dis- 
tinction, under the aspect in which it is considered here, is 
of two modes of the divine self-giving; the one which gives 
to the creature that which makes it creature, the other which 
gives to the creature a sharing in divine perfection precisely 
as divine. 

It is by virtue of the gift of supernatural grace that we 
are made adequate.to receive it. The gift of God is not fore- 
claimed. Nevertheless it is needed. Without it, as fallen 
creatures, we are not capable adequately of being men. The 
effect of original sin is that man is no longer sufficient of 
himself to be man save with the being of God and in the 
person of Jesus Christ. 

We have to consider here the supernatural need in which 
alone a natural need could be formulated or satisfied. Our 
natural need could not explain the gift of God. Is it to sheer 
nothingness or is it to God that we must turn for the analogue 
of our need of him in which alone our natural need is 
intelligible? Nothing needs nothing. Good is not explained 
by its lack. Being, truth, goodness, are essentially com- 
municable. Their communication is its own explanation. 
Nothing then, but God’s superabundant giving underlies our 
need of Him. 

But God, by His existence a se is at once necessary being 
and the perfect analogue of freedom: and we know that in 
the Trinity of Persons the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of truth 
who is Love, is himself Gift par excellence after whom all 
giving in heaven and earth is named. And we know that it 
is the Spirit who cries out in each creature with unspeakable 
groanings, asking for not what we want but what we need. 
It is gift then, God’s gift of himself which is our need of God. 
God is our need of God. The Holy Spirit is the need which 
cries in us because He is the gift which Christ has given us. 
And this is true because we are one with Christ. 

God’s self-giving is to identify himself with us, not as 
ceasing to be God, but as becoming man. Hence our 
identity with God, the term of God’s perfect self-giving, is 
our incorporation in the Mystical Body of Christ. And it is 
in the person of Christ that we are received into the life of 
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God to be receivers and not only shadows of the self- 
donation of the most holy Trinity in which perfect com- 
munion and perfect unity are three Persons and one God. 

We are considering the creature, that is ourselves, as 
interposed (though the fact is so much more daring and more 
intimate than the word) in the life of the Trinity, a move- 
ment between a divine desire and a divine fulfilment, and a 
real term between really distinct persons. By metaphysical 
considerations alone we utterly fail to understand the needs 
of our spirit. Nevertheless they remain true but ancillary 
to a life which is at once drama and divine. Nothing but 
God can underlie our need of God. 

And this means that all movement under heaven is 
centripetal and Christocentric. It means that the abyss of 
our need is utterly identified in the abyss of the Heart of 
Christ. It means that our indigence has touched the 
extremities, the heights and the depths of the being of God. 
It means that the least stirring of a divine desire moving ~ 
through the creature is a bending of the neck of Christ upon 
the bosom of the Father. And as a corollary, removed but 
recognisably in its place, it means that the end of all be- 
coming is the participation of all things in the risen 
humanity of Christ. It means too that from the process of 
becoming itself are not absent divine desires and divine 
identifications. 

BERNARD KELLY. 
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THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Inasmuch as you did it to one of these . . . you did it to me. 
(Matt. xxv, 40.) 


I. THE CONDEMNATION 


(a) God is condemned by Caesar, not willingly but in fear. 


We often resist truth because acceptance would ‘‘break 
up the happy home’”’ . . . as we guess. 

In this case the fear was of the mob— 

The mob inflamed by the religious leaders and politicians 
and financiers. 

By the religious leaders because Jesus had condemned 
their hypocrisy and insulted their privilege (the turning 
out of the money changers had occurred only a few days 
a 

By the politicians and financiers because Jesus had 
stormed against riches: 

Woe! Woe to yourichmen... 

and against those who sought power grinding the 


poor... 
defrauding the labourer . . . 

buying cheap and selling dear. 
Producing for profit rather than for use. 


(b) Let us consider how often we refuse justice because of 





fear, and how often we put the gaining of money before 
good work, and how often we pander to the rich and 
great envying their power. 

How often do we condone what we know to be unjust? 





II. JESUS RECEIVES THE CROSS 


(a) God accepts the condemnation with the most abject 
humility. He will not only accept the punishment, but 
also He will deign to carry the very instrument of His 
suffering. Thus He becomes not only an object of pity, 
but of ridicule. 
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The fool who carries his own halter . . . 

But the cross is more than a thing of torture. It is the 
whole created material world. 

The four arms stretch out to embrace all things made. 
God is not only punished by the world but on the world. 
The world He has made punishes Him, and it is the 
whole world—not only Palestine in the year 33. 
He does not only die in Jerusalem but throughout the 
whole universe. 

The only limit to His humiliation is His own creation. 


Let us consider our own lack of humility and let us 
also consider the ignominy we inflict on others—on our 
employees and servants, and not only physical indignity, 
but moral and intellectual indignity also—— 

we employ them simply as instruments of profit- 
making, 

we regard them simply as ‘‘hands,’’ sentient parts of 
our machines, 

we have deprived them of the dignity of economic free- 
dom and of intellectual responsibility as workmen. 

And we do not only inflict the indignity of subhuman 
labour upon them 
We also brand them with the mark of that indignity— 
with the tickets and cards of servile insurance and com- 
pulsory education 
We make them carry their own cross. 








III. Jesus FALits 


And His humility is such that not only does He accept 
condemnation without protest 
not only does He accept the ignominy of ridicule— 

He accepts also the ignominy of weakness. 

He will not even accept the honour of walking proudly 
to His punishment. 

He is not a dignified criminal of whom it will be said, 
‘‘He walked upright without flinching to the scaffold.’’ 
He accepted the indignity of the lowest and weakest. 
‘‘There is no beauty that we should desire Him.”’ 
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(b) Let us consider this matter of humility. 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 





It is the absolute foundation. 

Pride is the root and ground of all sin. 

Humility then is the root and ground of all virtue. 
Virtue = strength. 

How then can humility be the ground of strength? 
Because all good is of God. 

Humility is reliance on God. 

Pride is reliance on ourselves. 


IV. He Meets His MOTHER 
Who was the Mother of Jesus? 
Queen of heaven 
Tower of Ivory 
Seat of Wisdom... . 
And now this Queen’s Son passes by His Mother on the 
way to His cruel and shameful death. 
The Queen of Heaven shares in His humiliation. 
Let us consider how we also must share. 
It is not meet for us to assume that because He died for 
us all that therefore He was humble for us all. 
In the dark age which is upon us we shall find our 
mistake. 
Could He not have called on ten thousand legions of 
angels to fight for Him? And He did not. 
And shall we think to make a Christian triumph by 
calling up ten thousand armies equipped with all the 
products of our commercialism—guns, bombs, poisons! 
We can only obtain such things by calling in the 
financiers and borrowing their money. 
Shall we thus ‘‘make the world safe for Christianity?”’ 
Mary, carpenter’s wife, Mother of Jesus, pray for us. 








V. Simon HeEtps Hm 
A man from the country—a stranger, a passer by. 
Not one of the cheering mob of Jersualem citizens. 
A sort of good Samaritan—an outsider—a defenceless 
person to help the defenceless—Jesus, scorned by His 
own people. 
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deserted by His intimate friends. 


(b) Let us consider whether the work of Christ is in our 


own time not being done more by outsiders than by us. 
We are professedly Christ’s friends. 

We are proud of it—and complacent. 

Have we not fine churches and fine vestments? 

Are you not respected members of the community? 

We have members of Parliament and big cathedrals. 
What right have we to be respected? 

What right have we to big cathedrals in London and 
Liverpool? 

Are London and Liverpool Christian cities? 

From Westminster to St. Paul’s, is there one single 
thing that you can call holy? 

Yet it is all the work of men. Should not the product of 
men’s hands be holy? 

What are we Christians doing? 

What right have we to condemn outsiders when we are 
neglecting the work ourselves? 


VI. VeErRonicA Wipes His FACE 


(a) She, a woman, dares to brave the anger and ridicule of 


— 


the crowd. 

Perhaps, being a woman, she had not so much to fear 
from men’s violence—— 

Nevertheless, whereas Simon was coinpelled to help, 
Veronica’s act was an act of pure and voluntary charity. 


Let us consider how often we suppress our instinctive 
impulses to help or comfort those we love or in whom, 
in our hearts, we believe, because of fear of ridicule or 
contumely or disgrace. 

It is easy to be on the winning side—on the safe side— 
on the side of the police. 

How easy it is to be deceived by the argument that the 
law is, on the whole, just 
That ‘‘the poor in the lump is bad’’ 
How easy it is to think that riches are the reward of 
virtue. 
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We like to think of ourselves as ordinary, respectable 
citizens. 

We dress and behave as the rest of the commercial world, 
we even think in the same way. We don’t want to be 
conspicuous. 

We want to be thought well of by the world. 

The wounded Christ is passing 
We are too respectable to wipe his face. 





VII. Jesus FALLS THE SECOND TIME 
But the world is hard to convince. 
Perhaps He only stumbled the first time. 
Perhaps few saw Him. 
It was meet that the indignity should be displayed to all. 
Here He comes! Where is He! 
He’s fallen down again. 
What a sorry procession—‘‘the most abject of men.”’ 
Let us again consider humility. 
For not only do we rely on our own strength—we rely 
on our own worth. 
‘‘Thank God I’m not as other men—extortioners——’ 
‘“‘Whatever else I am, I’m not mean... ”’ 
“One loves one’s men... ”’ 
“‘God knows I don’t want to be uncharitable, but . . . 
‘‘After all, one has one’s position to keep up . . . ”’ 
“‘T don’t claim to be clever but . . . ”’ 
Other people’s virtues are not so obvious to us as their 
faults. 
Our own faults are less conspicuous to us than our 
virtues. 


, 


” 


VIII. Her SPEAKS TO THE WOMEN 
‘‘All creation is female to God.’’ 
Hence it was meet that Our Lord’s last address to the 
people should be an address to women especially. 
And what a frightful prophecy! 
As though the Crucifixion could be improved upon. 
The crucifixion of God was done in the green wood. 
What shall we do in the dry? 
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(b) Let us consider how we make mock of the gospel of 


(a) 


(b 


— 


Love and Justice. 

They took the Body of Christ and crucified it. 

But we take the very gospel and desecrate it. 

They crucified the Son of Man. 

We crucify humanity itself. 

Oh consider, consider. 

And it is not simply pain and hunger that we inflict on 
the poor—‘‘the broken down and powerless’’—that is 
the least part of the evil we do. 

‘‘Think of the millions in our industrial cities condemned 
to do work unfit even for machines . . . 

How can we ask of them that when they are not working 
they should live according to goodness and beauty and 
truth when we degrade their minds all day long. 

Oh man, oh woman! 

In these latter days, in this dry wood, how have we 
defaced the image of God? 


IX. He FALts THE THIRD TIME 
Yet again, very near the place of execution. 
He is hardly strong enough to reach it. 
God Himself—Net strong enough to walk 
Hardly a fine enough specimen even to be nailed up. 
“‘He emptied himself.’’ 
There is not one single effort to appeal to our sense of 
dignity. 
He is condemned to be crucified. 
He is hardly worth crucifying. 
‘He emptied Himself.’’ 
So also should we. . . 
Let us consider—especially in these days of mechanical 
triumph 
of transport, telegraphy, domestic comfort and amuse- 
ment 
How we rely on our own cleverness. 
We think ourselves independent. 
We have, we say, conquered ‘‘Nature’’ and brought it 
into subjection. 
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But we have not conquered greed and avarice and lust 
for amusement. 

We threaten our neighbours with wars more terrible 
than ever waged in the past. 

We bring the whole force of our cleverness to the sup- 
port of our greed and lust for commercial advantage. 
The power of money is the ruling power in the State 
because it is the ruling power in our hearts. 

Even the poor are more ready to trust in material 
remedies than to ‘‘seek the Kingdom of God and his 
justice.’’ 

‘‘He had compassion on the multitude’! 

But He said to the multitude: ‘‘He that loseth his life 
shall save it.’’ 

Our social reformers, whether Communist or Fascist, 
are also moved by compassion for the multitude. 

But they also are enthralled by man’s material 
triumphs. 

They desire to make the poor richer. 

But Christ wishes to make the poor holy. 

Are we Christians on the side of Christ? 

Do we not generally side with the materialists? 

Are we Christians notorious for our love of holy 
poverty? 

Do we not cling to our possessions with all the tenacity 
of merchants and men of business? 

Do we not forget that the Christian doctrine of private 
property is not the aggrandisement of the individual 
owner? 

‘‘A man should not regard his material possessions as 
his own, but ascommontoall ... ”’ 

We forget the needs of others and the common good. 
We think to be self-sufficient—‘‘stand on our own feet’’— 
“‘Let him that thinketh himself to stand take heed lest 
he fall.”’ 


X. HE 1s STRIPPED 


(a) It was the custom of the Romans to crucify men naked. 


Clothes are for dignity and adornment: 
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lust the angels of our imagination are so adorned. 

To strip a man naked is more than an affront to his 
‘ible modesty; it is to deprive him of all status and all evi- 

dence of the freedom of will which marks man off 
up- from the beasts. 
(b) Let us consider how we also thus spurn our fellow men. 
tate It is not only criminals that we spurn. 

If we deprive any man of what is due to the dignity of 
rial humanity (‘‘Child of God and if child heir also’’) we are 
his in effect stripping him for his crucifixion as Christ was 

stripped. 

And man’s principle dignity is his responsibility— 
life the consequence of his free will. 

In our industrialism it is chiefly man’s responsibility as 
ist, a workman that is destroyed. 

He is no more than a ‘‘hand,’’ an instrument for the 
rial profit of his master. 


We may not be able to do much to alter our world—— 
We can at least set our minds against it. 

To be anti-communist is no good at all. 

Unless we are against the evil system of which Com- 
munism is the necessary and inevitable consequence. 





oly | How many of us Christians take any trouble to discover 

why millions of workers are in revolt against capitalism 
ity and money rule? 

What dignity and adornment is there in the life of the 

ate factory hands of Birmingham? 
ial | We have stripped our fellow men naked. 

’ 
as XI. HE 1s NAILED TO THE CROSS 


(a) At last the climax of His indignity is reached. 
| He is nailed, spread out, naked, on a pair of boards. 
— | What other king has thus given himself for his people? 
Let us admit that the pain was frightful. 
But was it to inflict pain that they did it? 
Not at all. They knew not what they did. 
They were preparing to display God to the world— 
d. God denied, God ridiculed, God hated. 
j Not the soldiers, not the Romans, not even the Jews 
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—it was not any man or group of men that deliberately 
and knowingly did this thing. 

It was God’s submission to the utmost evil that could 
be done to Him 
the sum of all the evil of which man is capable— 
that is what crucified Jesus. 

Let us consider our part in this thing. 

It did not happen merely in the year 33, and so it is not 
merely a thing of the past. 

There is no time with God. 

It is as much happening now as then. 

Even the self-styled atheists in Russia are not denying 
God as we Christians deny Him when we think well of 
ourselves 
when we think ill of our neighbours 
when we deprive the labourer of his just wages 
when we think lending money and investment are more 
important than making good things 
when we think our private property is an absolute right 
and not simply a trusteeship for the common good—— 
For ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.’’ 
Thus we nail God to the cross. 

Thus we spread Him out so that everywhere they may 
know that we have brought God to nought. 

We have nailed Him down helpless on His own 
creation... 

















XII. He Dies on THE Cross 


(a) The cross was lifted up. 


Jesus died upon it. 
We may note that He died in a few hours and not, as 
was common, after days of lingering agony. 

He was not just a hard-bitten murderer, a man almost 
as insensitive to pain in himself as to that of others. 
Moreover, He was worn out before reaching Calvary. 
But these things are unimportant. 

The sufferings of Christ on the Cross are not the chief 
thing. 

His whole life had been one of suffering. 
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ately The chief thing now to be thought of is that He is 
lifted up. 
ould} And “‘if I be lifted up, I shall draw all men unto me.’’ 


The standard is raised. 
His own executioners raised it. 
He is shown to the world. 
His own judges showed Him. 
S not They knew not what they did. 
‘Father forgive them’’—He Himself said it. 
(b) Let us consider what is thus signified. 
: The sign of the Cross is against the sky. 
ying It is painted, carved, on the face of heaven. 
ll of It is on the very door of eternal life. 
‘‘He that loses his life shall save it.’’ 
} We now see that this is not simply an injunction to self 


z effacement. 

nore It is the very basis of the universe—— 

; The warp and woof of its texture. 

ight ‘Unless the seed fall into the ground and die. . . ”’ 


or With the lowest things, so with the highest. At every 
; moment of the day, in every place, in all our ways and 
works—that is the principle of God’s creation. 


nay All things are a sacrifice—everything is sacrificial. 
Nothing, nothing, nothing can be won except by the 
wn giving of oneself. 





Against the sky it is written. 


XIII. HE IS TAKEN DOWN FROM THE CROSS 
(a) His body is laid in His Mother’s arms. 
(b) Let us consider: 


TE er 


as Mary, the second Eve, represents redeemed humanity. 
| She acted for us. 
ost By her reception of His dead body she accepts Christ 
for us. 


It is the sacramental act. 
It is not sufficient to see with the eye—to make an in- 
ief tellectual act only. 
Man is matter as well as spirit—both real. 
We must act bodily as well as spiritually. 
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(‘‘Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord... ’’) 
We must take Christ in our arms as well as in our hearts. 


XIV. His Bopy Is PLACED IN THE TOMB 
The Cross was on the hill. 
The tomb was in the garden. 
‘Unless the seed fall into the ground. . . 
It was necessary that He should be buried in order that 
we might know that He died. 
It was necessary that He should die—in order that we 
might live. 
And we can live only if we die also. 
Let us consider once more the whole sum. 
Christ came that we might have life. . . 
He showed man that only he that loses his life can 
save it. 
He showed this by His own life and death. 
He taught this by every possible word and act. 
Now in our own time it is still true—it is still the 
foundation. 
We live in a time racked by widespread misery, discon- 
tent, war and fear of war. 
We live in a time, famous, as no former time has been, 
for its material triumphs. 
Can we not put these things together? 
Can we not see that our material triumph, because it is 
hollow in itself, is the very cause of our spiritual and 
physical misery? 
We have gained the whole world and lost our soul. 
Man is a social animal and the human family is the basis 
of the social structure. 
All our politics, nations and states derive from the 
family. 
The social problem is therefore the root problem. 
Unless the social problem be solved on lines compatible 
with the nature of man it cannot be solved at all. 
Our modern industrial commercial states flout human 
nature at every point. 
What is man? 
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— To us Christians has been given the answer— 

arts, “Child of God, heir also.”’ 

But we betray our trust. 

We acquiesce in the betrayal of our fellowmen. 

We are complacent in front of their degradation. 
Instead of leading them in their righteous rebellion 
against their inhuman lives we waste our energy con- 


that demning their theories. 
We say we are Christians. 
t we Very soon it will be true to say that the only thing known 


about Christians is that they are anti-communists. 
‘This is true religion and undefiled: to visit the widow 
and the fatherless in their affliction and to keep un- 
spotted from the world.’’ 

can The world, getting and spending. 

The world of trading and money making. 

The world ruled by finance, money lending and invest- 


ment. 

the The world of machines whose only object is the pro- 
duction of quantity. 

on- } ‘‘The bread you hoard is the bread of him who 
hungers,’’ says St. Basil. 

en, | But our own society is based upon hoarding, saving, 


investment—production for profit rather than for use. 
This is an unchristian society. 
tis | In such a society Christians can only be passive resisters 
ind or active rebels. 
Otherwise we shall be swept away—false stewards who 
have betrayed Our Lord. 
Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees. 
Woe to you, rich men. 
Woe to you, hypocrites. 
But glory to You, O Lord, Who by your holy Cross have 
redeemed the world. 
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THE CONTINUITY OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE history of philosophy is certainly not the uniform and 
regular development of a primal seed; there are breaks, 
irregularities, off-shoots. Yet it is true that we cannot 
legitimately reduce it to a mere welter of mutually 
exclusive ideas, to a mere swarm of watertight systems. We 
shall look in vain for complete breaks. The past cannot but 
reach over into the present and in some sense perpetuate 
itself. Period shades off into period gradually and the pres- 
sure of what has gone before leaves an indelible mark on the 
present. Thus all would agree now that we cannot admit a 
decisive and unbridgeable gulf between the scholasticism of 
the close of the Middle Ages and the philosophy that suc- 
ceeded. It is true that the age of Descartes is an age of revolt 
throughout a great part of Europe, but this very fact pre- 
cludes the possibility of a complete new beginning, since 
that age of which the philosopher may be said to be a spokes- 
man by its very contrast and opposition to the preaching age 
is largely determined and coloured by the past. 

For a philosopher, by the time he had reached the age and 
point of reflection at which he could undertake such a task, 
would inevitably be imbued with a certain stain or colour 
according to the epoch in which he was born, with its mental 
tone and outlook on life and the world, so that his very 
reaction to the prevailing tendencies in thought, if reaction 
he chose, would itself be influenced and partly characterized 
by the prevailing colour of its opposite. We all acknowledge 
the influence of certain prevalent political aspirations on the 
thought of Hegel, even though there is a reciprocal influence 
the other way. To take another example: anyone who reads 
the dialogues of Plato may be conscious not only of the 
influence of the past, through the Pythagoreans, but also of 
the influence exerted by the ideal of the Greek city-state and 
of the prevailing code of morality. 

To this it may be answered that the colouring of a man’s 
speculation which results from the influence of his epoch and 
intellectual and moral environment is alien to the funda- 
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mental in his thought. His main ideas, the root characteris- 
tics of his thought soar above the local colouring in lofty 
detachment, as the Idea of the Good stands in the grandeur 
of remote isolation above the undergrowth of city-state and 
slavery. 

We reply that though the production of pure thought may 
rightly be said to stand in proud and solitary isolation im 
itself, yet as viewed by the thinker and by those to whom his 
thought is made known, those pure ideas will appear in a 
rather different light from that in which they appear to 
other'recipients. It is indeed true that simple ideas which are 
representative of simple facts need not vary from age to age, 
though they will have different ‘‘fringes.’’ But when ideas 
are complex and presuppose much abstract thought it is clear 
that the same term or word which is employed to denote such 
an idea may cover several different ideas. The same word, 
then, may be employed by different men, while on the other 
hand the corresponding idea may not be the same in the 
mind of each. Or it may remain essentially the same idea, 
though, as existing in the minds of men of different epochs 
or of different men of the same epoch, it has various degrees 
of richness and wealth of content. Add to this that different 
ages, different social groups, etc., have different synthetic 
ideas, and the influence of these colours to some extent (and 
may indeed tend to discolour and distort) the ideas subsumed 
beneath the framework of the general scheme or leading 
synthetic idea. 

To take a simple example of what we have been saying. 
Owing to the vast accumulation of experimental data within 
modern times the term ‘‘evolution’’ would signify much 
more to a scientist of the twentieth century than to one of the 
time of the Renaissance. Again, owing to the influence of 
other leading ideas, presuppositions and general outlook, the 
idea corresponding to the term ‘‘evolution’’ will vary, 
according as the word is employed by a materialist Marxian, 
by a disciple of M. Bergson, or a convinced Catholic. 

The affirmation therefore of the same propositions at 
different periods does not mean that at both periods precisely 
the same content is ascribed to those propositions by all 
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concerned. Verbally the propositions are the same, but sub- 
jectively considered, i.e. considered as thought by various 
concrete men, they are certainly different, since the people 
who affirm these propositions and who attach to them 
peculiar meanings, change themselves, and thoughts do not 
exist apart from a thinker. We cannot allow a realm of ideas 
detached and separate and self-existent, out of all contact 
with any subject, with any thinker. 

We conclude then that the result of philosophic speculation 
can never in the course of its history really and truly repro- 
duce itself—at least as regards its abstract and complex 
ideas. From the purely formal and academic point of view 
of course it might so reproduce itself in regard to the pro- 
positions verbally considered, but concretely considered it 
cannot. 

At this point in our treatment of the subject it might be as 
well to forestall the objection that we are impugning the 
character of truth, and admitting an erroneous doctrine of 
relativity. That this is not so may become apparent by 
considering a concrete instance, which may serve to clarify 
what we have been saying and to emphasize the way in 
which we would have it understood. The proposition ‘‘God 
exists’’ is true now, has always been true and will always be 
true, since truth changes not. It is not true for A and untrue 
for B, true in the Middle Ages and untrue in the twentieth 
century. But that is not to say that the meaning attached 
by different men is the same. Hence our distinction between 
the idea objectively considered and subjectively considered. 
That God exists is affirmed as true by St. John of the Cross 
and by the theistic man-in-the-street, but when St. John of 
the Cross used the word ‘‘God’’ he understands much more 
than the other man does from one point of view, for his 
knowledge of God is greater. Doubtless the other man 
affirms all that by implication, but we are not speaking of 
that point now. Similarly St. Pius V and Calvin both affirm 
that God exists, but Calvin’s idea of God is not the same as 
that of the Pontiff. Certainly of course it is possible to 
particularize the statement, e.g. that God to Whose existence 
as Creator and Self-existent Being we conclude by reason, 
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THE CONTINUITY OF PHILOSOPHY 


and Who is revealed to us through Jesus Christ, true 
God and Man, and the teaching delivered to the Catholic 
Church and preserved intact by the Church in communion 
with the See of Peter, exists—so that many other senses in 
which the simple proposition ‘‘God exists’? might be under- 
stood are excluded (and rightly of course from the point of 
view of truth), but such particularization, from our present 
point of view (though not, we hasten to add, from every 
point of view), involves the affirmation of a different proposi- 
tion. Again, the very term ‘‘exists’’? means more to the 
trained metaphysician than it does to the uncultured person, 
and is differently understood by the Catholic and by the 
modernist. ’ 

Truth therefore is unchanging, but a proposition, such as 
our example of ‘‘God exists’’ which is true when understood 
in a certain sense, may also have more or less different 
meanings (very likely containing untruth) attached to it by 
different people, for not all men apprehend it in precisely the 
same degree of richness, nor even in the same way (though 
for the ordinary Christian the meaning does not vary from 
age to age, save perhaps in the ‘‘fringe’’ of associated ideas). 

Apply then what we have said to the history of philosophy 
in general and it is seen to amount very much to this, that 
history does not repeat itself in the concrete. It is clearly not 
possible for the same thoughts to be thought again by pre- 
cisely the same men in a different stage of historical develop- 
ment, and that is really what is meant when we say that the 
precise meaning attached to the same philosophic proposi- 
tions at different epochs and by different thinkers will itself 
differ. 

The history of philosophy is not a mere record of isolated 
units, of utterly detached systems, but it can really justify a” 
claim to the title ‘‘history,’’ though we must guard against 
any tendency to postulate a mechanical, uniform develop- 
ment. The spontaneous creation of personal genius and talent 
must be allowed for, though, as we have shown, even this 
personal element is not absolutely isolated and uncoloured 
by anything outside itselfi—how could it be? In other words, 
the history of philosophy is the history of the philosophic 
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speculation of men, but of men who were historical men and 
not mere ‘‘windowless monads.’’ Concretely it is the very 
movement and development of that speculation, with all that 
it has of personal contribution and of mutual influence and 
interdependence. 

We have shown then that the term “‘history of philosophy’’ 
implying a certain continuity is not a misnomer. But what 
is this movement of speculation in itself? Is it a mere froth 
on the surface of the stream of life, an epiphenomenon indi- 
cative of the total culture of the epoch, but destitute of 
further significance? Or is it the conscious expression of the 
Hegelian Spirit which unfolds and manifests itself in history, 
and comes to self-consciousness in the speculation of philo- 
sophy? It is certainly not the first, since the intellect is 
capable of attaining truth. We cannot deny the per se vali- 
dity of intellectual processes and turn to a sensationalism 
and emotionalism that is the product of intellectual despair, 
nor salute movement, élan vital, as the ultimate value in 
contradistinction to intellect, when the assertion of this ulti- 
mate value is itself an act of intellect. 

Nor is philosophical speculation the process whereby the 
Absolute gradually attains to consciousness of itself, the 
expression of the Subject. Yet there is a sense in which it is 
the expression of the subject, for it is the expression of man’s 
search, his immemorial search after God, and of God’s 
attraction of man’s intellect to Himself. Just as the will tends 
to the good, so the intellect to the true; and just as the will 
tends ultimately, through all the partial goods and make- 
belief of life, to the Sovereign Good, the Substantial Personal 
Good that is God, so is the intellect directed ultimately to the 
Veritas Suprema, that is the same God. The faculty tends to 
its proper and corresponding object, and as the intellect is 
made for the contemplation of the substantial truth, so is it 
ever seeking that same Truth, though sometimes under 
strange guise. Spinoza’s doctrine of the ‘‘amor intellectualis 
Dei,’’ Plotinus’ flight ‘‘of the alone to the alone’’ point to the 
truth of the intellect’s orientation towards Veritas Suprema et 
Substantialis. Behind the pre-Buddhistic anchoret’s contem- 
plation of Brahma, behind the Platonic ascent to the Idea of 
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THE CONTINUITY OF PHILOSOPHY 


the Good, we can discern the same thought. Ultimately and 
fundamentally philosophical speculation is the search of the 
human intellect after God, if haply it may find Him. And 
even though the philosopher may begin with the presupposi- 
tion that there is no God, and may build up some system of, 
e.g., Historical Materialism, it remains true that in seeking 
for the nature and explanation of the universe (and of course 
we presume his sincerity) he is seeking, albeit unconsciously, 
for God, the Substantial Truth. 

The history of philosophy then is ultimately the history 
of the human intellect’s search for God as the Truth. The 
result has often been and is strange and monstrous—we are 
not pure intelligences, and the processes of our minds are 
influenced by so much from without, which is not always of 
profitable service—but the dynamic stimulus at the root of 
all this intellectual speculation is the movement of the intel- 
lect towards its Centre. The movement of philosophy, the 
history of its course and development (and when we use the 
word ‘‘development’’ we do not by any means wish to be 
understood as connoting perpetual progress) is not the ex- 
pression of God, in the sense in which an Absolutist might 
understand the words, yet it is the expression of man’s 
intellectual search for God. The true philosophers, as we read 
in Plato’s Symposium (substituting ‘‘truth’’ for ‘‘beauty’’), 
are those who ‘‘from the meditation of many doctrines arrive 
at that which is nothing else than the doctrine of the supreme 
truth itself, in the knowledge and contemplation of which at 
length they repose.’”’ 

Yet there is a sense in which the very history of philosophy 
is an expression of God. We mean this, that the very presence 
of this movement or course is itself, however much super- 
ficial observers might suppose the contrary, an argument for 
the existence of God. For what is the ratio sufficiens of all 
this speculation, of all this restless searching? It might be 
answered that it is man’s desire to plumb the why and where- 
fore of the universe, to attain to the ultimate explanation, an 
explanation which will be for ever unforthcoming, as is 
evidenced by the hopeless confusion of systems and ideas. 
But such an answer is inadequate, since the very searching 
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for an explanation, the very existence of the ‘‘metaphysical 
itch,’’ needs a ratio sufficiens, and that ratio sufficiens can 
be grasped by considering the nature of the intellect itself. 
The intellect is the faculty apprehensive of truth, but it will 
not work entirely in the void, without object. We should not 
find all this philosophic speculation, all these successive 
metaphysical systems, unless man’s intellect ‘‘discerned’’ a 
latent Form, dimly apprehended behind the fleeting things 
of time, that is Itself the ultimate Explanation of all things. 
We can adapt the words of the great African Doctor: ‘‘Tu 
nos ad Te creasti Domine, et irrequietus est intellectus noster, 
donec requiescat in Te.”’ 


F. C. CopLleston, S.J. 
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DOMINICANS IN THE MONGOL EMPIRE 


THE story of the gallant attempt of the later Middle Ages to 
win Asia for the Church is so often passed over with the 
scantiest reference, even by Catholic historians, that it is 
almost unknown. It covered more than a century; a cen- 
tury whose short opening years of high hopes were followed 
by long dreary ones of disappointment, persecution and 
martyrdom, to end in the destruction of all achievement and 
the expulsion of the missionaries. 

The first great missionary movement, which converted the 
northern barbarians, was the work of the Benedictines, 
while the glories of the sixteenth century in the East belong 
to the Society of Jesus. The great missionaries of the later 
Middle Ages were the Franciscans and Dominicans. Both 
Orders bore the brunt of the battle equally throughout Asia, 
but Cathay and Central Asia was particularly the sphere of 
the Minorites, while India, Persia and the Caspian Steppes 
was that of the Preachers. 

The time was opportune, for the whole of the continent 
north of the Himalayas lay under the Pax Mongolica, 
offering facilities of movement similar to those of the Roman 
Empire in the first centuries of the Church. There the 
resemblance ended, for the gruesome pyramids of human 
heads that marked the stages of Mongol expansion created 
in reality a pax deserta, whose desolation was in no way 
comparable to the flourishing life of the provinces of the 
Cesars. 

The Church, however, seeing that the roads from Acre to 
the shores of the Yellow Sea lay open for the first time, was 
quick to grasp the chance. Dominican friars were preach- 
ing the Gospel on the Volga Steppes by 1225 (the year 
following the establishment of the Kipchak Khanate by 
Batu), and in 1240 Pope Gregory IX despatched others to 
Persia and Armenia. 1292 saw the Franciscan John of 
Monte Corvino in Cathay, and 1321 the Dominican 
Jordanus de Severac in India. 

By 1312 Friar John had become Archbishop of Camba- 
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liech (Peking), Metropolitan of Cathay with ten bishops 
under him, while before another twenty years had passed 
the Dominican Archbishop of Persia had eleven bishops in 
his province; and the Deccan, Gujerat and Travancore in 
India, and Samarcand in Eastern Tartary had their bishops, 

Brilliant as this prospect appeared, time was too short. 
The flourishing Church of China ended abruptly when the 
Mongols were expelled in 1368, and with them “all 
foreigners of ill-regulated morals.’’ But another generation 
of Mongol domination and how different might the story 
of China have been! 

Though Tamerlane might galvanize it into temporary life 
and renew the terror of its name, the Mongol Empire never 
recovered from the loss of its richest and most cultured 
province. At his death each provincial governor set up as 
an independent Khan, and the continent relapsed into the 
chaos from which Ghengiz Khan had so brutally lifted it. 

In their heyday of Empire the Mongols may have reached 
such a pitch of arrogance that they thought themselves the 
lords of the world, for whose sake the earth had been 
created, but they were entirely free from religious bigotry. 
The source of this tolerance probably lay in the amorphous 
character of their national religion. 

They believed in one Most High God of Heaven, to whom 
they prayed for health, but not for worldly goods. These, 
their families, cattle and crops, were protected by Natigay, 
the earth god, whose shapeless image of felt stood in every 
tent. At his side was his wife, an idol of similar material, 
and puppets representing their children were ranged in front. 
At mealtimes Natigay was propitiated with a share of the 
food, but of regular creed or ceremonies the Mongols had 
no trace. 

For many years before the time of Tamerlane, however, 
all this had been changing. Father Jordanus tells us of the 
difficulties he experienced from the Moslem missionaries, 
who ran up and down the whole Orient endeavouring to win 
all men to their own perfidia. It was indeed unfortunate 
that the great eastern drive of Islam coincided with that of 
the Church, and during the entire period of the missions the 
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DOMINICAN MISSIONS IN THE MONGOL EMPIRE 


servants of the Cross were forced to dispute the soul of Asia 
with the followers of the Crescent. In Cathay the destruction 
of the Church was due to a political upheaval, but in Persia, 
India, Turkestan and on the Volga Steppes it received its 
death-blow from the intolerance of a triumphant Islam. 

Father Jordanus, who had already spent several years in 
Persia, arrived at Tana, near Bombay, in 1321, in company 
with three Minorite friars. They were not the first Catholic 
missionaries to reach India, for thirty years earlier John de 
Monte Corvino had passed some months there on his way to 
China. His Dominican companion, Nicolas of Pistoia, 
indeed, died near Madras while on the way to the court of 
the ‘‘Lord of India’’ at Delhi, and was buried in the church 
of St. Thomas at Mailiapur. 

In the southern Deccan there were then, as there are yet, 
many Christians tracing their Church to St. Thomas, who 
they claim is buried at Mailiapur. However this may be 
they accepted Nestorian missionaries during the expansion 
of that heresy, about 650 A.D., and were reorganized as a 
Nestorian Church. 

At Tana Jordanus and the Franciscans separated, and as 
he was on his way to Supera (Surat) he learnt of their arrest. 
Hoping to save them by his more fluent Persian, Jordanus 
hastened back, but before his arrival they fell victims to the 
fury of the Moslem mob. He gathered up their relics, buried 
them at Supera, and devoted himself to the conversion of 
India alone. 

He journeyed down the Coromandel coast, through Tra- 
vancore to Malabar, where he chose Kulam as the centre for 
future work. In 1328 he was consecrated Bishop of Kulam, 
and appointed, with Thomas of Samarcand, to carry the 
pallium to the new Metropolitan of Persia, John de Cora. 

We possess two letters of Father Jordanus, addressed to 
the friars of Armenia, describing his work in India, and a 
book of the Wonders of the East. From these sources we 
can obtain a good picture of his successes and troubles. 

Four times in Saracen dungeons, the captive of pirates, 
tortured, scourged and stoned, he toiled on manfully, beset 
by hunger, thirst and sickness, handicapped by extreme 
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poverty. In spite of his greatest trial, the fickleness of the 
people, he claimed several thousand converts from the 
infidels and heretics. The prospects of the Indian mission 
were the rosiest; if only he had sufficient helpers not a year 
would pass without a large harvest. 

He learnt from merchants that Ethiopia (Abyssinia) was 
open to western missionaries, and, passing on the good news 
in his second letter (1324), advises the use of India as a base 
for its conversion. He correctly and finally fixes Abyssinia 
as the land of Prester John, that ignis fatuus of the Middle 
Ages which flitted from Asia to Africa and back with each 
decade. 

Meanwhile his Order was pursuing its work in Persia. 
This was one of the earliest missions to be established, and 
William de Rubruquis met friars as far inland as Tabriz and 
Tiflis in 1255. These towns were in Armenia, but that 
kingdom formed part of the IIkhanate of Persia. The Mongol 
Ilkhans were early attracted to Islam which, having been 
the national religion before the conquest, continued to 
flourish vigorously. Persistent if petty persecution, connived 
at by local governors, was the lot of the Christians until, 
with the accession of Arghun, the fourth Ilkhan, in 1284, 
brighter days seemed dawning. 

This prince was definitely favourable to the missionaries, 
and they succeeded in winning two of his queens and his 
son Oljaitu, who was baptized Nicholas. Considerable 
numbers were following the example of the court when 
Arghun died after a short reign of seven years. His two 
brothers succeeded him in turn, and under them the Moslem 
cadis regained their position at court. As a consequence 
progress almost ceased, the few fresh converts by no means 
balancing in numbers the losses from apostasies. 

There is an excellent picture of Persia in these sad days, 
when the devoted friars were struggling valiantly to stem 
the tide, in the Letters and Itinerary of Father Ricold of 
Monte Croce, who worked many years in Syria and Persia. 
These Epistolae are not letters to any earthly correspondent 
but consist of reflexions, lamentations and prayers, the 
anguished outpourings of an ardent apostle baffled by the 
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DOMINICAN MISSIONS IN THE MONGOL EMPIRE 


levity of a people rapidly rejecting all traces of Christian 
teaching. 

Ricold gives an account of the different tribes he met 
travelling the great highway from Acre to Tabriz, and on to 
Bagdad. On the north of the Taurus Mountains he encoun- 
tered the Turcomans, homines bestiales, dwelling in filth 
like moles, underground. The Mongols, with their broad 
faces, little eyes and sparse beards, appeared to him like 
withered old monkeys, and he denounces their unclean 
habits, drunkenness and adroitness in their living. On 
leaving Armenia he met the Kurds, an exceedingly malicious 
and ferocious race, living like goats in the mountains. 

At Bagdad he was welcomed by the Dominican fathers 
already there, and with them entered into a disputation with 
the Nestorians. Their Catholicus, Mar Yaballaha III, was 
utterly confounded and renounced his heresy, was reconciled 
to the Church and allowed the friars to use his cathedral. 
But reaction soon set in; Mar Yaballaha relapsed,’ the 
Latins were expelled and the Nestorians purified their 
churches from ‘‘Roman pollution’ by scrubbing them with 
rose water. 

Father Ricold understood these heretics well. He gives 
due praise to their strict fasts, the total abstinence from flesh 
meat practised by the bishops and monks, and their long 
liturgical hours, but he condemns their esteem for drunken- 
ness (except during Lent) and their easy condonation of 
lying. Above all he castigates their lax precepts of Faith: 
‘They say it suffices for a Christian that he makes the sign 
of the Cross on his forehead, faces east when he prays, and 
eats pork.’’ The last injunction was apparently to dis- 
tinguish him publicly from Jew and Moslem. 

He remarks time and again the growing hostility of the 
Moslems, and from his personal experiences hardly dares to 
hope for the ultimate success of the mission. He had seen 
churches profaned and destroyed, some being converted 
into mosques, others into stables; images of Christ and Our 
Lady hacked and mutilated by Moslem hate; church vest- 





1 He is reported to have been reconciled again in 1304. 
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ments and ornaments put up for sale in the bazaars and 
crucifixes fastened to horses’ tails and dragged in derision 
through a spitting mob. 

If such conditions obtained under Ilkhans neutral towards 
Christianity and even under Arghun himself (most: of 
Ricold’s apostolate falls in his reign), they must have be- 
come ten times worse when, after his death, the pendulum 
swung definitely in the direction of Islam. But it was the 
accession in 1304 of Nicolas, Arghun’s son, that struck the 
death-knell of the Church in Persia. This prince, from 
whom high hopes had been entertained, proved a second 
Julian. He abjured his Christianity, embraced Islam, 
and maintained a persistent harrying of his former 
co-religionists. 

With the ground slipping beneath her feet the Church held 
undauntedly on, presenting to the world the aspect of a 
prosperous and growing community. In 1318 Soltania, the 
new capital of the Ilkhans, was erected into a Metropolitan 
See, with jurisdiction over Persia, the Khanate of Chagatai 
on the Caspian Steppes, the Indies and Ethiopia. In 1330 
its six sees in the Ikkhanate were increased to eleven, and 
three more were added later. 

So the mission endured to the end through ‘‘frequent and 
bitter persecution,’’ to quote from a letter of Pope John 
XXII to the friars in Armenia. Martyr’s crowns too were 
not wanting. Father Jordanus mentions five Dominican 
martyrs, besides the three Franciscans at Tana. On the 
Steppes, where the Franciscans were working, Fra William, 
an Englishman, suffered in 1334, and a few years later a 
usurping Moslem fanatic ordered the death of Bishop 
Richard, four priests and two lay brothers. In the same 
Khanate, where Moslem bigotry seem to have raged the 
most fiercely, Bishop James and four friars won their 
crowns in 1362. 

The end came shortly after 1400. On Tamerlane’s death 
the western Mongols declared themselves an independent 
Khanate, and, now completely Islamised, closed their 
frontiers to Catholic missionaries, thus ending a century of 
splendid effort. 
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Its glory can be in no way dimmed by its apparent total 
failure. At the greatest moment of the mission there were 
in the Mongol realm two Metropolitan and twenty-four 
Episcopal Sees, and the Franciscans had sixteen houses in 
the Steppe Khanates alone. With such a record the Church 
may be content to ignore human judgments and leave the 
final award to her Master. Nevertheless it is to be deplored 
that Catholic historians do not make this heroic chapter of 
missionary endeavour more widely known. 

J. C. Marsu-EDwarbs. 
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WHEAT AMONG THE COCKLE 


PERHAPS the most deceptive aspect of this new unrest 
among the European people is the superficial newness of it. 
Men are not prepared to recognize the age-old undefeated 
forces of good and evil, God and the devil, in the new com- 
plexity of twentieth century life. They will not realize that 
the new paganism is saying to-day what intellectual fools 
have said in all the ages, and that the new Christianity is 
stealing its very essence from the old, the true, the ever- 
lasting Church of Christ. And perhaps the most alarming 
aspect of it is the subtle encroachment of this sophisticated 
blindness upon the Catholic field of vision. Now, more than 
ever before, the need for Catholic Action and the opportuni- 
ties for its promotion are evident on every hand. The bul- 
warks of the Faith need strengthening with the strength that 
comes only from unity of thought and purpose, staunch 
co-operation between the laity and clergy, and unstinted 
perseverance in the propagation of God’s revealed Word. 
Without that strength to stem the flood of anti-Christian feel- 
ing which is especially directed against the Catholic Church, 
there is small prospect of preventing the decline and fall of 
what was once the whole of Christendom. 

Yet it is growing daily more evident that Catholic unity is 
in danger of being undermined by false sentiment and mis- 
placed sympathy arising purely from this blind unwillingness 
to recognize old truths in a new setting. It is incompatible 
with human nature and the Divine spark within us that any 
new regime should be completely evil. Even the deepest- 
dyed schismatics have conserved much that is sound and 
noble of Christian philosophy, but that does not ameliorate 
the folly or condone the intellectual pride of their tenets. 
There are atheists to-day of quite outstanding moral cha- 
racter, and Christian communities outside the pale of the 
Church that hold the welfare of mankind most dear to them, 
but one cannot envisage any practical compromise between 
these people and the living Church. Yet that is precisely 
what some Catholics seem to have in mind. Their argument, 
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WHEAT AMONG THE COCKLE 


so far as one can see, is this: that sooner or later the Chris- 
tian forces of the world will be at war for very life against 
the forces of pagan materialism, and therefore any humani- 
tarian creed, however far removed from allegiance to the 
Holy See, should be acclaimed and recognized for the good 
that it undoubtedly contains. 

It would seem necessary to remind such careless philoso- 
phers of two indisputable tenets of their faith. First, that the 
Church Eternal does not depend for its security upon the 
chance co-operation of well-intentioned heretics; and second, 
that what good there is in all human principles belongs 
already to the Church. Once these two fundamental truths 
have been established in the minds of Catholics the course 
of Catholic Action becomes more obvious. No reasonable 
person will deny the advantages of sympathy between exist- 
ing Christian bodies, or the value of recruiting from the 
pagan ranks men of sincere humanitarian purpose, but such 
an alliance shall not be accomplished by betrayal of our trust 
or sacrifice of our unique position as guardians of the truth. 

Our only approach to better understanding with our non- 
Catholic neighbours is unhappily beset with misconceptions 
and unthinking bigotry that are not easily dispelled, and 
remedial action rests with individuals rather than with 
the cumbersome mechanism of widespread propaganda. 
That is why unity of outlook is so essential. 

The first consideration, then, of those who hope for a 
united front of militant Christianity is to know their Faith 
and spread it quietly and discreetly among their fellows. The 
need for discretion is of paramount importance. A national 
organization like the Catholic Truth Society can safely place 
its full resources on the market, confident that it is catering 
for every taste. The lone evangelist must be more careful. 
His policy must vary with the mental attitude of those he 
wishes to convince. It must be his prime purpose to observe 
and encourage the good in others, rather than expose their 
folly and weakness. He must seek to show them where their 
outlook coincides with Catholic dogma, and arouse in them 
the interest that is the first step towards conviction. Above 
all things he must not attempt too much. The complete and 
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satisfactory refutation of one single misconception is far 
more likely to be effective than a rapidly ill-conceived 
resumé of the catechism. 

Moreover, it is not enough that he should know his Faith. 
He must examine the other point of view with sympathy and 
understanding, and be prepared to recognize not only its 
fallacies but the premises underlying them. That is one 
reason why so many converts write. They feel themselves 
more competent to appreciate and therefore to refute the 
claims of other creeds than Catholics who, baptized in 
infancy, have held no other view. An Anglican professor, 
recently paying tribute to a Catholic friend, said this of 
him: ‘‘He never offered his opinion until he had thoroughly 
seen through mine.’’ 

One of the most deadly of non-Catholic delusions about 
the Church is that she is buried in medizval traditions and 
takes no cognizance of modern affairs. This fabrication is 
fostered largely by those die-hard antagonists who find more 
material for castigating the Church of the Middle Ages than 
the Church as she appears to-day. It is obviously hopeless 
to discuss political economy in terms of Catholic doctrine 
with people whose only answer is a leering gibe about Pope 
Joan or Medieval Monastic Intemperance. Nevertheless it 
has this advantage, that where it is possible to disabuse more 
tolerant minds of these fantastic inventions, their natural 
reaction is to probe more deeply into present-day Catholic 
outlook. 

The pendulum of modern political opinion swings violently 
between Left and Right, but probably in this country the 
greater bulk of public sentiment favours a middle course, 
and it is this middle segment of the people that is most open 
to persuasion in one direction or the other. A sense of social 
injustice among people who have never heard of Rerum 
Novarum or Quadragesimo Anno is enough to turn the scale 
in favour of Communism. The Catholic advocate must get 
there first. The world must be made to realize that Catholics 
are alive to social problems and hold the key to their ulti- 
mate solution. But before that can happen Catholics must 
be quite certain in themselves that they ave familiar with 
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conditions in the world to-day, and competent to criticize 
existing or suggested measures of reform. No knowledge of 
our Faith can be complete without a working acquaintance 
with the great encyclicals of recent years. If we are un- 
familiar with the writings of our Pope, is it reasonable to 
expect the outside world to know of them? The average 
Catholic has been accused of apathy towards the grave 
injustices of life because he is assured of all Eternity and 
regards misfortune in the light of mortification. That accusa- 
tion is not ill-founded, and the Catholic whom it justly fits 
will find little in the Holy Father’s works to countenance his 
attitude. His especial care for his own soul may avail 
him nothing if he lacks in Christian charity towards his 
neighbour. 

While Catholic Action is thus more fruitful when estab- 
lished on a basis of personal contact and individual enter- 
prise, it is then essentially a slow business, and much can be 
done to enliven interest and dispel popular prejudice through 
the media of Press and public platform. There need be no 
blatant propaganda. The more quietly it is accomplished the 
more lasting and effective will be its result. Hence it is once 
again a case for individual action, this time by Catholics who 
command a wider field of public interest and play a recog- 
nized part in public life. Indeed much has been done in this 
respect already, but there is a great deal still todo. Fear and 
hatred of the Papacy have made the business doubly 
difficult for any organization under acknowledged Catholic 
auspices. Few non-Catholics read the Catholic Press, and 
any aggressively Catholic contribution to a secular paper at 
once arouses a storm of controversy that effectively side- 
tracks the original issue. The Catholic orator, playwright, 
journalist or politician has recourse to caution, expressing 
his views on questions of the moment in conformity with 
Christian doctrine and leaving his public to draw the in- 
ference. Provided its exponent is known to be a Catholic, 
such guarded promulgation of the Faith has better prospects 
of success in the end than the blunt, uncompromising 
measures of direct attack. 

Catholic Action, whatever form it takes, can only hope to 
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influence a certain section of the people—those who are not 
already so biassed and bigoted that they are immune to al] 
persuasion—and it is those more tolerant minds that are 
most likely to react to the personal method of approach. 
Once their curiosity and interest are aroused, the entire 
resources of the great Catholic organizations are at their 
disposal to dispel the final doubts and clinch the bargain. It 
is altogether too much to expect that wholesale conversions 
may be accomplished in this way, but since the essential 
objects of the campaign are rather to secure alliance without 
compromise, to expound the good of every creed in terms of 
Catholic doctrine, to upset the fallacies from which these 
alien creeds take origin, and to ensure a uniformity of 
Catholic opinion on all questions of social, racial and inter- 
national importance, it is a policy well worth the trouble of 
adapting to the daily routine of our private lives. 
R. DINGWALL KENNEDY. 
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WHAT WE CAN DO ABOUT IT! 


“THERE is to-day an immense amount of nonsense talked 
about both Bolshevism and Fascism. It is not really neces- 
sary, in order to condemn Fascism, to become an apologist 
for the Russians; nor is it required that those who hate 
Bolshevism, as every intelligent Christian must, should cry 
out that Fascism is our only salvation therefrom . . . It is 
foolish to deny the enemy’s strength, or to blink at one’s 
own weakness.—Bernard Iddings Bell, A Catholic Looks at 
his World.”’ 

With this text Mr. Attwater begins his enquiry into Why 
Communism Gets Away with It, why it is vital that Com- 
munism should not get away with it, and the only way to 
prevent it. As the text might suggest, his bird’s-eye-view of 
the general situation is balanced and common-sense. He 
shows that the purely economic proposals of Communism 
are ‘‘eminently calculated to appeal to men suffering under 
poverty, distress and injustice,’’ and further that this part 
of the Communist programme is not by itself morally 
objectionable. But he goes on to point out that Communism 
is not only an economic policy; it is also a quasi-philosophy, 
taught and held with the fervour of a religion. ‘‘And that 
philosophy is false; it is dialectical and materialist, whereas 
the truth is metaphysical and spiritualist.’’ It is not easy to 
convince the working-man of the terrible importance of this 
statement. Mr. Attwater endeavours, not without a real 
measure of success, to reduce the issue to concrete terms. 

The real reason why Communism gets away with it is 
that it does seem to recognize the terrible conditions of many 
of the working men, while the capitalist industrialism of 
so-called Christian countries, utterly ignoring the very prin- 
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ciples of Christian sociology, ‘‘has, in the words of a well- 
known Jesuit, reduced millions of men to a ‘sub-human 
condition of intellectual irresponsibility-—a crime against 
man and against God, the very crime of which we justly 
accuse Communism.’’ The working man, not appreciating 
the value of the theory of Christianity unaccompanied by 
actual practice, hopes for relief from Communism because 
he despairs of getting it anywhere else. And ‘‘the only way 
to prevent Communism from getting away with it is to 
remove the causes of Communism.’’ Mr. Attwater does not 
profess to show how this is to be done; but he does, never- 
theless, give some very plain hints through the medium of 
some very plain speaking about notable deficiencies in our 
own Catholic practice. He maintains—and it is impossible 
not to agree with the accusation—that these latter, more 
than anything else, open the way for the Communist. It is 
no use merely to be ‘‘anti-Communist’’ and ‘‘to be thrown 
by Communist violence and success into the arms of opposite 
parties in which Christians should not be found.’’ It is not 
even true that we are choosing the lesser evil, for ‘‘in the 
ultimate show-down the triumph of what is called ‘the right’ 
wing will be as destructive of Christian values and human 
living as would the triumph of ‘the left.’ ”’ 

These ‘‘opposite parties’’ are covered generically by the 
terms ‘‘Fascism’’ and ‘‘National Socialism.’’ Each of these, 
notwithstanding their common ideology, is the indigenous 
growth of the country of its origin. In other countries the 
current authoritarian and totalitarian notions (where these 
exist at all) seem to be reflections or imitations of those two. 
In England, at least, they are represented by a hybrid result 
of a union between Fascism and Nazism, and this hybrid is 
certainly not a native growth but a foreign importation 
which has not shown much sign of taking root in English 
soil. Some effort is being made, nevertheless, to force its 
growth and The Coming of the Corporate State is the unduly 
optimistic title of a ‘‘completely unofficial’ manifesto pro- 
duced by the Director of Policy in the British Union of 
Fascists and National Socialists. The corporate constitution 
of society is definitely a most desirable and necessary thing; 
and this manifesto (like the Communist manifesto) contains 
so much that is materially relative to economic and social 
reform along corporative lines as to deceive, if possible, even 
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WHAT WE CAN DO ABOUT IT 


the elect. But it is by their source and inspiration that such 
reforms are to be judged. You cannot expect figs from 
thistles, and it is no less futile to attempt to tie fruit on to an 
alien tree that cannot produce or sustain it. At best—or, 
perhaps, at worst—these totalitarian states are like the trees 
on the border of the Dead Sea; they produce fruit that is 
attractive enough to the sight but proves upon examination 
to be hollow and rotten within. 

Most of the contemporary efforts to deal with very real 
and domestic evils show the wrong approach. Ina Christian 
society, at least, the only possible basis of either social life 
or social reform is the practical recognition of Christian faith 
and morals as revealed by Our Lord and embodied in the 
teaching of the Church. If the Commandment of Fraternal 
Charity—the one personal precept of Our Lord—is accepted 
as the source and working basis of social relations and the 
doctrine of Incorporation in the Mystical Body of Christ is 
the inspiration of corporate action, the Corporate Constitu- 
tion of Christian Society, for which the Popes have pleaded, 
will come to flower and fruit of itself, as it did in the Middle 
Ages. But there is no other way. _ 

It is highly important that we Catholics, at any rate, 
should approach these vital matters from the right angle. 
The Distributist League (to which a number of notable 
Catholics have given their support) is much more conscious 
of the need to recognize fundamentals than appears in 
Distributism: A Manifesto, a posthumous pamphlet of the 
late A. J. Penty. This latter shows how Distributism is in 
danger of being much too narrow in its view of what is 
fundamental. ‘‘Distributists propose to go back to funda- 
mentals, and to rebuild society from its basis in agri- 
culture.’’ Actually one knows that the mental outlook of 
many of them is happily much deeper and wider than is 
suggested in Mr. Penty’s criticism of other ‘‘isms’’ and facts, 
or by his panacea represented by ‘‘back to the land,’’ 
private property and home industry. These are wholly good 
things in human society; but they are not the source of all 
good things in human society. Fr. Vincent McNabb has 
emphasized this in many places. Though Communism or 
Distributism is something of a misnomer for the Debate 
between himself and Mr. John Strachey which it records, 
nevertheless the learned Dominican does speak there, in his 
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brilliant criticism of Communism, from the point of view of 
a clear-sighted thinker who is a Distributist to the extent 
that an appreciation of Our Lord’s social and moral teaching 
demands this in any Catholic. But that is not to say that 
Catholicism is to be identified simply and wholly with the 
Distributist League. Fr. McNabb also says, in that 
pamphlet, that he is an ‘‘old professional Communist,’’ but 
no one would be foolish enough to imagine that he means 
to subscribe to the Communism of Karl Marx, or to that of 
Moscow. Even his Communist opponent realized that quite 
clearly. The simple fact is that superficial similitudes are 
no indication of basic oneness; but this truth is often dis- 
regarded in practice. 

If the situation is so terrible and so urgently in need of 
remedy—and it is even more so than the majority perhaps 
realizes—and if the suggested ‘‘isms’’ are futile to provide 
a lasting remedy and, in many cases, do but increase the 
real evil, What Can We Do? Under this pertinent title 
Barbara Wall has written a most attractive and valuable 
booklet intended, as she herself says, ‘‘for the young and 
enthusiastic who want to do something for Christ in the 
world to-day.’’ In it she sketches, through the medium of 
four imaginary letters addressed to ‘‘Mary,’’ the basis of 
such action and, in a delightfully easy and convincing style, 
has emphasized the truth that the first duty is to know 
Christ with a knowledge of appreciation engendering a per- 
sonal love and consequent inspiration to service in everyday 
life. If this duty is undertaken in a common-sense, matter- 
of-fact way, as it must be, it will provide a solution to 
personal and social problems wholly and alone satisfying to 
both mind and heart. It will give a sense of true freedom, 
that ‘‘freedom wherewith Christ hath made us free.’’ It 
will mark off clearly the abyss of diversity between the 
modern efforts towards humanitarianism and Christian 
Brotherly Love. It will provide the one encouragement and 
outlet for the enthusiasms and activities of Catholic youth. 
It will emphasize the truth that Christian standards and 
those of ‘‘the world’’ are diametrically opposed and irrecon- 
cilable. It will interpret success and failure in terms of 
Calvary and will show that ‘‘Christ’s teachings are eternal 
and do not vary with the booms and slumps of the industrial 
system.’’ The one terrible evil of the day is ‘‘the mania to 
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WHAT WE CAN DO ABOUT IT 


escape realities’’—the realities of the present which can only 
be judged in their relation to the eternal future—and we 
Catholics must be ‘‘a living protest against the materialist 
society in which we live—where the values are money- 
values.’’ It is useless for us to attempt to escape the funda- 
mental realities of the Incarnation and the following of 
Christ; but it is a terrible temptation. 

Mrs. Wall sees the urgent need of the organizing of 
Catholic youth. She mentions, with justifiable approval, 
the work already done by J.O.C., (Jeunesse Ouvieére 
Chrétienne) in Belgium, but perhaps is not completely aware 
of its development in England too. Added to this there is 
L.O.C.K. (League of Christ the King), a somewhat more 
specialist organization confined mostly to student circles, 
which promises extremely well. But, in my opinion, some- 
thing similar must be provided for the Catholics as a whole, 
without distinction of age, position or natural capabilities, 
and this is forthcoming in The Formation of Parochial 
Apostolic Unions set on foot by Mr. C. F. U. Meek and 
already flourishing in the South-west of England. It is an 
entirely spiritual thing: its object is the sanctification of the 
members and the winning or winning back of souls to God; 
its membership is open to the practising Catholics of each 
Parish; its obligations are spiritual ones; and members work 
individually and privately. We have no space at the 
moment to expound the magnificent opportunities provided 
by this organization not unjustly described as ‘‘of great 
importance and incalculable possibilities.’’ But its primary 
value is that it approaches the whole matter in the one only 
way; it is a practical application of the general principles 
laid down by Mrs. Wall and one which can readily be 
shared in by all and sundry. Here we have ‘‘an organization 
that can bind together the good Catholics of the parish under 
their priest, that can bind together the parishes under the 
Bishop, that can bind together the dioceses in the nation, 
and that, ultimately, can bind together the faithful through- 
out the world in one mighty apostolate for Jesus Christ, 
under His Vicar, Our Holy Father the Pope.’’ This is the 
type of action that will prevent Communism from getting 
away with it, will bring to birth the corporate constitution 
of society, will provide the true basis of Distributism, will 
put an end to ‘‘escapism’’ and will turn Catholic theory into 
Catholic action. HILary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 
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WORK AND PROPERTY 


THOSE who find a congenial atmosphere in movements to 
preserve our countryside, to alleviate the lot of the working- 
class or to make marriage easier, will meet in Mr. Gill’s 
writings a different level of criticism. He belongs to the 
small class of critics who have penetrated the merely 
symptomatic maladjustments of industrialism to conduct an 
arduous enquiry into the nature of its revolutionary achieve- 
ments. He is the critic of the Leisure State. It is customary 
to refer to the Leisure State as the end towards which we are 
tending. But industrialism began four centuries ago and in 
that time has succeeded to such an extent in its revolutionary 
programme that it is reasonable to maintain that we are 
already living in a society which, if it has any positive form 
at all, is a Leisure State. That it is also a Servile State, 
that its leisure is more commonly unemployment or a highly 
lucrative opportunity for those in the entertainment trade, is 
explained away both by capitalists and communists; the 
former pleading for time to realise a more dignified Leisure 
State, the latter demanding the power to clean up rapidly 
the messy beginnings of others. 

“‘The problem of leisure consists chiefly in this: that 
whereas in former times such culture as men attained was 
the product of their working life, now culture, if it is to be 
attained at all, is a product of leisure.’’ (Work and Leisure, 
p- 39.) Many of our intellectuals appear to have abandoned 
a radically critical approach to the ideal of the Leisure State 
and, accepting its existence as inevitable, are occupied in an 
attempt to solve ‘‘the problem of leisure.’’ The artist has 
at last been allowed to beautify industrialism, to introduce 
order into the sordid chaos of industrial beginnings; 
education is being approached with proposals to form a new 
type of man, the new man, who getting nothing from his 
work must get everything from his leisure. The ‘‘problem’’ 
of leisure comes from the fact that among the exponents of 
the Leisure State there is no common agreement on the 
standards to be applied to the ‘‘right’’ or the ‘‘wrong’’ use 
of leisure. 

Mr. Gill, on the other hand, has turned his attention not 
to leisure but to work. He is from the Leisure State point 
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WORK AND PROPERTY 


of view a reactionary, i.e., one who will not view without 
profound criticism the ‘‘new man’’ required by the new 
humanism. That the greater part of work done under 
industrial organization is irresponsible and therefore in- 
human is glossed over by the average Leisure State intel- 
lectual mainly because, having in company with every level 
of contemporary society lost any inflexible standards of 
judgment, he is either confused about the nature of work or 
holds that anyway the destruction of responsibility in work 
does not matter. 

The importance of Mr. Gill’s position is that he has resisted 
the contemporary rejection of inflexible standards. He has 
standards with which to judge the work of man under 
industrial conditions. Unlike the average educated English- 
man, Mr. Gill has thrown off the fundamentally anti- 
intellectual liberalism that still dominates English education. 
In addition to being free from the kindliness which 
Liberalism has introduced even into truth-seeking, he is 
himself, in the practical sphere, a responsible workman. 
This is of the utmost importance for the understanding of 
Mr. Gill’s criticism of industrialism. ‘‘We still have the 
people we call artists, the only remaining specimens of the 
kind of workman who existed before the industrial revolu- 
tion,’’ he wrote in Work and Leisure. We have in England 
no practical experience or concrete knowledge of a civiliza- 
tion based on responsible work, just as we have no 
experimental knowledge of the organic community. Wide- 
spread responsible work has gone, as the organic community 
has gone. Our contact with these things is through literature 
—a minority experience, or through Catholic Christianity 
and the traditional standards of right reason—anothet 
minority experience. So when Mr. Gill uses standards of 
judgment based both on Christianity and on the traditional 
standards of right reason (which he gathers together under 
the meaning of ‘‘art’’) and in addition calls upon his own 
personal experience of responsible work, he speaks a 
language largely incomprehensible in nearly every level of 
society in this country; clergy and laity, aristocrats and 
tradesmen, town and countrymen. It is only by great effort 
that his criticism of our industrial environment can be 
thoroughly grasped, and those willing to make that effort 
are startlingly few. Though it is generally known that Mr. 
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Gill is ‘‘anti-industrial,’’ it is not generally known why. 

In his criticism of industrialism the word art occurs with 
what apears to be tedious repetition. Apart from the fact 
that his books are mainly collections of lectures (he is 
primarily a teacher, not a writer), this repetition is essential 
to his work. Those who reproach him with tedious repeti- 
tion forget that he addresses himself to an audience that has 
lost Christian and rational standards and that standards 
cannot be formed by occasionally hearing the truth. That 
this reproach appears to have deflected Mr. Gill from a work 
that is manifestly his vocation is becoming a matter of deep 
regret. Rightly understanding the word ‘‘habit,’’ we can 
say that a man’s vocation is manifested by his habits. Mr. 
Gill has not succumbed to what M. Maritain has called 
“‘Y’expulsion progressive des habitus par la révolution 
moderne.’’ The fact is that our urgent need is for more, not 
less, of what Mr. Gill has been saying for so long; repetition, 
expansion, pedagogical reiteration! To maintain that Mr. 
Gill has done enough ‘‘destructive criticism’’ is ludricous. 
It indicates an unawareness of the depth of industrial 
destruction. It might be remedied by a cross-reference to 
such enquiries as Middletown or Q. D. Leavis’ Fiction and 
the Reading Public. 

In his recent work Work and Property! Mr. Gill does con- 
tinue his work of enquiry and instruction. Among the 
reprinted lectures there are Art and Industrialism, What is 
Art and does it matter? The value of the creative faculty in 
man. Breaking new ground he applies Christian and 
rational standards to property, reinforcing his whole position 
in regard to industrially organized work. For an individual 
to find himself in a small, ‘‘powerless,’’ minority in a con- 
demnatory attitude towards a vast, materially powerful and 
at least temporarily victorious environment; and in addition 
to feel, as Mr. Gill evidently does in the chapter entitled 
Work and Property, that even the Church or at least most 
of the clergy are inimical both to his standards of judgments 
and to his application of them, is costing and extremely 
difficult. But individual antagonism to environment is not 
uncommon in history, nor futile—the communists are not 
the inventors of the ‘‘cell.’’ 





1 Work and Property. Illustrations by Denis Tegetmeier. (Dent 7/6.) 
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In this book he shows signs of an exasperated and sterile 
anti-clericalism and a tentative excursion into the realm of 
“solutions.’’ He admits into the book a cartoon which, 
though useful for responsible Catholics, is by no means 
fitting for the kind of public the book will reach. Its anti- 
clericalism is not merely of the kind fashionable among the 
young generation: its brilliant insight into what is partly 
true of individuals makes no provision against the bitterest 
interpretation that is likely to be drawn from it. The result 
of such anti-clericalism is a blindness to the real activity of 
the Church in the world; the sort of blindness that reduces 
Catholic Action to sacristy talk. It is not only the artist 
whom industrialism has placed on a contemptuous pedestal : 
the theologian has shared the same fate. In a Christian 
civilization the theologian would not be as isolated and rare 
as he is now. Catholic Action is a real beginning of the 
Christian revolution which Mr. Gill clearly states is the only 
revolution that will restore true values. For a growing 
number of people he holds a responsible position of Catholic 
leadership. He has earned that position by his magnificent 
maintenance of Christian standards of judgments in an alien 
society. For Mr. Gill to keep sceptically aloof from the 
Church’s initiative in this conflict between Christian teaching 
on man and the new anti-Christian conception of the Leisure 
State would result in the dissipation of his supremely valu- 
able work in the preparation of the laity for Catholic Action ; 
a dissipation into the futile divisions of ‘‘practical politics.’’ 
No one has been more practical in our generation than Mr. 
Gill. It would be sad indeed if, urged by impetuous critics 
to ‘‘do something’ he allowed himself to leave the one solid 
ground for hope—that of Christian renovation—for some 
illusory immediate solution. The destruction has gone deep. 
Reconstruction must begin at the roots. But it can come in 
only one way; the way implied in the Church’s command for 
Catholic Action to transcend politics. Its work is more 
profound and radical. That this is true, the man who wrote 


Work and Property can hardly doubt. 
CEOLFRID HERON, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE CATHOLIC COLONY movement in U.S.A., associated with 
the American CATHOLIC WORKER and with LITURGY AND 
SOCIOLOGY, owes much of its inspiration to the pioneer 
Catholic Land Movement in England, and in particular to 
Father Vincent McNabb. It has the advantage, not only 
of the example of the English experiment, but also of being 
able to learn from its mistakes. A leaflet recently issued by 
the LITURGY AND SOCIOLOGY group states its present position 
and prospects: 

We have come to a turning-point of our work in which you 
alone can help us, for it is your work as much as it is ours. You 
have read in Liturgy and Sociology of our Farm, of the School 
to be held there this summer, and of our plans for a Catholic 
farming commune and a permanent training school for the litur- 
gical and social apostolate. 

The Farm is important as the base for all these activities. But 
it is even more important for the very existence of our parish 
social and liturgical work. As you know, we consider this parish 
work, the chief justification of our group, and of Liturgy and 
Sociology, which is the organ for the propagation of the ideas and 
theories we are working out in practice. We feel that the Parish 
is the natural unit through which Catholics may be reached and 
may achieve the fuller religious and social life which has been 
termed ‘‘integral Catholicism.”’ 

We have therefore devoted ourselves entirely for the past year 
to this work in parishes, under the direction of the Pastor, in 
whatever field he could use our services. We have never set a 
fee for this work, and though the Pastors have in each instance 
contributed as generously as they could, we have foreseep from 
the start that we could not expect to entirely support ourselves, 
our growing family, and the others who have wished to join us in 
our work in this manner. We have taken temporary and part- 
time jobs whenever we could to help support the work; but we 
see in the partial subsistence we will have from the Farm, and 
later from the School, our only hope of continuing it. 


It will at once be seen that there is nothing which could 
be charged with ‘‘segregationism’’ or ‘‘escapism’’ about this 
American movement. Firmly grounded by liturgical wor- 
ship in a living realization of the meaning of the Mystical 
Body with all its implications of social responsibility, and 
working in close collaboration with parochial activities in 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


the industrial areas, as well as with the activities of THE 
CATHOLIC WORKER,’ the Catholic farming communes are to 
be precisely centres of Catholic life for the masses of 
Catholics still living in the cities or in isolation in rural 
parishes. This impression is amply confirmed by the special 
‘‘Farm issue’’ of LITURGY AND SOCIOLOGY. It announces a 
‘‘Farm Summer-School’’ to be held on the farm owned by 
the group in Massachusetts at which town-workers will be 
enabled to spend two weeks in this embryo Christian society. 
There is to be daily High Mass, Lauds and Vespers in 
English, Compline in Latin, manual labour for all, intel- 
lectual work consisting of ‘‘classes’’ on Christian sociology, 
Liturgy and life and the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
Barns and cabins in the neighbouring forest are to be used to 
house participants; ‘‘students able to bring cars are urged 
to do so—they will be very useful at the farm.’’ But the 
‘‘Farm Summer-School is only the beginning of a training 
school (a very practical one with a large parish to work in) 
for these apostles from which they can go and establish other 
centres.’’ The object of these American community groups 
was described by Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey in his Fire on the 
Earth. ‘‘Such communities,’’ he wrote, ‘‘would consist of 
lay people of both sexes, both single and married, with only 
those priests and religious who would be necessary to serve 
their religious needs . . . They would be free to work out 
their own distinctive culture, to found a more just and decent 
economic system, and to live more perfectly the life of the 
Liturgy.’’ 





1 The full and co-ordinated programme of the American Catholic 
Worker is set out as follows: 


I. Clarification of Thought through 
1. The Catholic Worker; Pamphlets, Leaflets 
2. Round Table discussions. 


Il. Immediate Relief through 
1. The individual Practice of the Works of Mercy 
2. Houses of Hospitality oe 
3. Appeals, not demands, to existing groups. 


Ill. Long-Range Action through ; 
Farming Communes providing people with work, but no wages, 
and exemplifying production for use and not for profits. 
‘Allied Movements’’ with which the Worker collaborates are: 1. 
Co-operatives, 2. Workers’ Associations (Unions), 3. Maternity Guilds, 
4. Legislation for the Common Good (political action), 5. Distributism. 
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BACK—OR FORWARD—TO THE LAND? It is a matter for deep 
regret, and even for alarm, that the idea of such Catholic 
communities no longer occupies the attention of the majority 
of English Catholics. If the idea is considered at all it is 
usually, except among the faithful remnant of the supporters 
of the Catholic Land Associations, only as a joke. Yet the 
need for similar experiments in our own country grows 
increasingly imperative. An increasing number of Catholics, 
especially among those on the threshold of life, is finding 
life and work in our modern industrial and commercial 
centres spiritually unendurable and morally impossible. 
Countless thousands more are being compelled by their 
environment to abandon in greater or lesser degree the full 
living of Christian life, consciously or unconsciously to dis- 
obey the commandments, or even to abandon their faith 
altogether. One does not need to be a prophet to foresee 
that this state of things will (even if there be no catastrophic 
crash of the present system) grow steadily worse, and that it 
is high time that we started to form nuclei of Catholic life and 
culture to attempt to provide for whatever the future may 
hold in store. Such centres of Catholic life and culture are 
moreover a present necessity. It is futile for us to preach 
the social programme of deproletarianization through the 
restoration of property if we can make no provision for the 
deproletarianized; futile to preach the human world of 
human work if it is not to be had. In its beginnings, and 
still in its few remaining farms and training-schools, the 
Catholic Land Movement held out a fair promise. Unfor- 
tunately the movement has failed to inspire the Catholic 
body as a whole. BLACKFRIARS has said before, and we say 
again, that the supporters and propagandists of the move- 
ment are themselves largely responsible for this. The move- 
ment has been presented to the public in a guise which, we 
think, misses the real point. As INTEGRATION has said: 
“Morality and culture must be based on the truths of religion 
themselves, not on sentimental antiquarian feeling for the 
ages when Catholicism was the religion of Europe. For we 
have to create a new culture, not only to hark back to an 
old one.’’ It stands to reason that any such experiments in 
building up a new Catholic culture will begin on the ‘‘land’’ 
(not otherwise would it be possible to attain the requisite 
degree of economic independence), and its foundations—as 
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of any stable society—must always remain on the ‘‘land.’’ 

But we cannot see that it is any part of such a movement to 

make the land an end in itself, almost the sole occupation 
of the community, nor that it will preclude the possibility 
of the development of the community into villages and even 
cities. Nor will it be the object of such a community to get 
“back’’ to anything; on the contrary it will regard itself as 
a step forward to a new Christian civilization. So considered, 

it will not spurn either the spiritual or material heritage of 
the past; on the contrary it will be one of its principle objects 
to preserve what it can for posterity. While rigorously 
subordinating the use of machinery to the higher needs and 
values of the human soul, it will have no objection to 
machinery as such, nor preclude the possibility of a more 
extensive use of scientific technique in later stages of its own 
evolution than would at first be possible or desirable. Still 
more important, such Catholic communities, which must 
necessarily be relatively small in their beginnings, will not 
live in splendid isolation from the rest of the world. On the 
contrary, they will be precisely centres of life and activity 
for the Catholic body generally. They will work in close 
harmony with Catholic religious and social action in 
industry; and conversely Catholicism in the towns will do 
all in its power to support and stock them. They will recog- 
nise that their work is of far more extensive importance than 
the support of the few families who will at first be able to 
join them. They will collaborate closely with the vast 
majority whom necessity, choice or a sense of divine vocation 
induces to continue in the larger centres of population. 


IS IT ESCAPISM? The desirability, if not the positive neces- 
sity, of such experimental Catholic communities is, we think, 
blindingly obvious, and it is a thousand pities that they have 
come in this country to be inextricably associated with tenets 
and tastes which have nothing to do with the essential issue. 
The record of the arrangements for a new settlement at 
Prior’s Wood Hall Farm in Lancashire in the current issue 
of THE CROSS AND THE PLOUGH shows that the English 
Catholic Land Movement is, in spite of setbacks and lack of 
general interest and support, by no means defunct; but other 
items in the same issue will hardly allay misgivings regard- 
ing the outlook and spirit of the movement. Spokesmen of the 
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movement (as this same number of their organ shows) do 
not take criticism kindly; but the matter is of too great 
importance to Catholics generally and to national welfare to 
be allowed to drop. One contribution is directed to the 
charge of ‘‘escapism’’ which has been levelled at the move- 
ment; it is hardly calculated to ingratiate those of us who 
are disappointed and disturbed regarding this feature in the 
literature of the Land Associations. We are told that we are 
‘‘negligible,’’ that we have ‘‘crude ideas,’’ that we are guilty 
of ‘‘a childish begging of the whole question,’’ that ‘‘dis- 
liking the mental and moral effort of a break with the modern 
monstrosity’’ we ‘‘take refuge in a bankrupt word,’’ that we 
deny free-will and finally that we are, apparently, heretics. 
All this, though hardly helpful, might be allowed to 
pass. But the writer, instead of fiercely rebutting the 
charge of escapism, instead of trying to convince us that 
the Land Movement does not seek to escape from the realities 
of life and of history, but on the contrary to promote the 
general good of society, proudly pleads guilty to the charge, 
(though he rejects the term ‘‘escapism’’ as modern, and 
therefore “‘idiotic.’’). Critics of this aspect of the movement 
(who are ipso facto classed as ‘‘opponents’’) are told that 
they ‘‘decline rather pointedly to meet us on the question 
whether industrialism is fit for Christian men.’’ To this it 
can only be said that we decline to give answers to foolish 
questions; and this question is a generalization to which no 
categorical and universally valid answer is possible. (We 
might as well ask if the manger or the cross are fit for 
Christian men.) But our readers are well aware of our own 
views regarding industrial conditions and will readily under- 
stand why we are profoundly affected by the relative 
ineffectualness of the Land Movement to get to grips with the 
problem. The same writer tells us, in a sentence which we do 
not profess to understand, that ‘‘ ‘Progress’ is as much a 
heresy as Manichaeism’’ (we had always supposed it was a 
moral obligation); but however that may be, it is certain 
that Regression is no part of Catholic doctrine. We submit 
with some insistence that a cult of the primitive just because 
it is primitive, a contempt for the modern just because it is 
modern, a pose of rustic simplicity which cannot recognize 
satire when it sees it (we have in mind a note on page 2 of 
the same organ), a cult of some inherent sanctity in 
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agriculture just because it is agriculture, neither need be nor 
should be features in such a movement. Our friends of the 
Land Movement persist in the confusion between fact and 
value, between process and progress, to which we have 
previously called attention. We are told that those who 
presume to criticize the movement have a ‘“‘notion that a 
real assent to the modern developments is of obligation.’’ 
We do insist that modern developments are facts which must 
be faced whatever we may think of their value. It is more 
encouraging to find that another contributor does recognize 
the obvious fact that the industrial-capitalist ‘‘system has 
brought into existence millions of human beings who cannot 
suddenly be transferred into pre-capitalist conditions.’’ 
Exactly; and that ‘‘cannot’’ is no denial of free-will, as the 
other writer would seem to suppose. And this leads back 
to the central issue: that our task is to build a new culture 
and not (however much we may learn from the past) to hark 
back to an old one; and from the nature of things the con- 
ditions of that culture will not be pre-capitalist but post- 
capitalist. Any efforts to form that new culture can only 
be cramped and nullified by confining it in the moulds of 
ready-made and possibly romanticized ideas of the past. 
Moreover, such efforts to achieve the impossible (even if they 
be supposed to be desirable) will inevitably be dismissed as 
mere harmless eccentricity by those on whom they will 
depend for support. Is it yet too late to hope that our Land 
Movement may be rejuvenated and become the power which 
it should be? 


CO-ORDINATION. But perhaps the most important lesson that 
we have to learn from U.S.A. is that of the collaboration and 
unification of the various phases of our social action. There 
is a distressing and stultifying atomisation of our endeavours 
in this country; and more particularly between those en- 
gaged in the industrial areas and those associated with the 
Land Movement. To read the pronouncements of the latter, 
one might think that the Encyclicals did nothing but pro- 
claim the desirability of small ownership and had nothing 
whatever to say about the present needs of wage-earners 
engaged in industry; while the former are often so 
preoccupied with ameliorating present conditions as to 
seem to disregard the ultimate aims and ideals of 
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‘long-range action.’’ The latter, again, are apt to scorn 
any endeavour to find practical solutions to existing 
problems; the former to dismiss as unrealistic cranks 
those who visualize an ultimate radical transforma- 
tion of society. Says a writer in the July number of the 
English CATHOLIC WORKER ‘‘The J.O.C. is the only answer 
to those who say that we cannot be real Christians in an 
industrial society—claiming that machines and factories and 
mass-production kill our souls. In the J.O.C. we get a sense 
of vocation and a vivid realization that we can realize our 
eternal destiny in the coal mine, in the factory, and every- 
where in this life.’’ That is true; and the J.O.C. way of 
self-immolation through industry has received the high 
praise of the Pope in Divini Redemptoris. But this is not to 
say that this is anything but an abnormal condition of 
things: capitalist-industrialism is not justified because the 
relatively small proportion of Jocist operatives by almost 
heroic self-sacrifice can find in it a means of salvation. 
Catholic social action within the industrial and wage-earning 
spheres will be dissipated if it loses sight of ultimate aims; 
and in particular of the aim of ‘‘inducing the wage-earner to 
attain to property.’’ On the other hand, social action which 
is more directly concerned with the construction of a 
property-owning society will similarly come to grief if it 
cheerfully disregards practicable ways and means adapted 
to existing realities. The Catholic social programme is a 
straight play, not a disconnected series of variety turns. 
However we may be preoccupied with one particular role, 
we must fail if each one of us does not keep one eye on the 
whole plot and on the roles of other players. This means 
co-ordination: close co-operation between (for instance) the 
Catholic Social Guild and the Land Associations. In the lack 
of such co-ordination, as the Abbé Jacques Leclercq has re- 
cently pointed out, in this failure to view its programme in 
its totality, lies the tragic weakness of the Catholic social 
movement. ‘‘Le mouvement social chrétien possédait les 
principes nécessaires a corriger les abus du libéralisme 
économique et a assanir la vie sociale. I] n’a pas su les 
dégager dans leur ensemble avec une fermeté et une précision 
qui les imposassent: il lui a manqué un grand théoricien.”’ 
Failing the ‘‘grand théoricien’’ we should at least ‘‘get 
together’’ to pool our resources, experience and forces 
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to present the Catholic social programme as the organic unity 
which it is. Only in this way can we bring about that unity 
of our thought and action for which the Holy Father has 
so insistently pleaded, and which is indispensable if our 
several endeavours are not be rendered sterile. 


CONTEMPORANEA. ARENA (No. 2) pursues the Catholic Scrutiny 
formula with admirable zeal and varying success: Dr. 
Mathew’s brilliant moral tale on the Death of a Liberal, and 
Nicholas Breakespeare’s cheery account of Vatican policy 
relieve. Arena deserves support. 

Art Notes (3$d. from 59 Park Walk, Chelsea): a new paper to 
promote the interests of Catholic art and artists: H. D. C, 
Pepler, Geoffrey Webb and Fr. J. A. Burke contribute. 

CATHOLIC WoRLD (July): Don Sturzo contrasts Corporatism: 
Christian-Social and Fascist. In The Man who might have 
saved Europe George Shuster writes on a great Dominican 
tertiary, Dr. Heinrich Briining. 

CITE CHRETIENNE (July 5): how the Church is the ‘‘extension of 
the Incarnation’’ explained by Abbé Leclercq. 

CLERGY REVIEW (July): The Social Teaching of the Baptist 
considerably elaborated by Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. 

CRITERION (July): D. A. Traversi argues that ‘‘one cannot accept 
Dostoievsky as a spiritual guide for modern man’’ though ‘‘he 
is unrivalled in his exploration of certain aspects of modern 
disorder.’’ In The English Church and Money, Henry S. 
Swaby tells how Calvin, followed by the Church of England, 
eliminated traditional teaching about usury. G. Tandy’s 
Broadcasting Chronicle is unique in taking broadcasting 
seriously and intelligently. 

DowNnsIDE REviEW (July): Ivan Brooks makes a useful contri- 
bution to a Christian philosophy of art; Dom Hugh Connolly 
argues a Montanist origin of the Didache; Dom Christopher 
Butler records his Impressions of Kierkegaard. 

HocHLanD (July): Ueber das Schicksal des spanischen Kirche by 
Dr. E. Schramm: the breakdown of parochial life as one cause 
of the weakness and tragedy of the Spanish Church. 

MontH (July): F. L. Kyte on A Nova Scotia Experiment in 
‘Co-operative Democracy.” 

REVUE THOMISTE now appears with greatly improved format and 
layout: P. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., and Jacques Maritain 
contribute important studies to the Mai-Juin number. 

SEPT also appears in a new format which compares favourably 
with that of the great Parisian weeklies. 

SoweER (July): excellent studies in The Leakage Problem by Fr. 

J. T. McMahon, and in Peace and War by Fr. S. J. Gosling. 
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TABLET (July 2): Catholicism versus Fascism: Fr. Hilary 
Carpenter, O.P., shows their fundamental antagonism; (July 
g) Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., announces the Holy Father's 
blessing and encouragement to the Union of Prayer for Peace. 

Vie INTELLECTUELLE (June 10): P. Tonneau, O.P., has a fine 
article on putting the Encyclicals into practice, on the role of 
Christian liberty and obedience in Catholic Action. Canon 
Cardyn introduces a terrible document on immoral conditions 
in factories and on how the J.O.C. is trying to deal with the 
horror. 

ViE SPIRITUELLE (July) includes several important and valuable 
articles on Christian unity: on Unity of Faith: Realism and 
Formalism by A.-D. Chenu, O.P.; on The Unity of the Church 
and its internal dialectic by M.-J. Congar, O.P.; on The 
Sacrifice of Unity by A.-M. Rouget, O.P.; on The Conditions of 
Unity by “‘Apostolus’’; on Cardinal Mercier by J. Guitton and 
on The Abbé Portal by A. Gratieux. Dom de Chabannes 
appeals for congregational Mass (sung or dialogue) as the means 
to real unity among Catholics. PENGUIN. 


REVIEWS 


HISTORY 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Hans Lietz- 
mann. (Ivor Nicholson & Watson; 10/6.) 

This is the translation of the first volume of Dr. Lietzmann’s 
new history of the Church, and in its 400 pages the first two 
centuries of Christian life are compressed sporadically. Its earlier 
sections deal with the contrast between the religious thought of 
the Diaspora and of the Palestinian synagogues, the last chapters 
analyse the final development of Marcionite Faith and the system 
of Basilides. Throughout it is a history of speculation and of 
sentiment rather than of action. The reputation of Professor 
Lietzmann as a scholar, his position as Dr. Harnack’s successor 
at Berlin, his years of personal influence at Bonn and Jena, all 
gives his conclusions a significance which perhaps otherwise they 
would not possess. They would seem to represent, authoritatively 
enough, the present tendencies of opinion among non-Catholic 
German scholars. It is characteristic that the most important 
section of the bibliography refers to works published since 1920. 

Standpoints of antithetic 19th century schools seem united in 
a new strange syncretism, Peter is in Rome, but he is still 
irreconciliably opposed to Pauline Christianity, the Mandaeans 
have no connection with the Bapist, the Naasenes are probably 
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of Iranian origin, Christ works miracles and has four brothers 
and several sisters. The early history of the Church is created 
by a triangular conflict between the traditions of the Palestinian 
apostles, the teaching of the Pauline churches illustrated by the 
Johannine writings and churches of the ministry of Stephen 
represented into the second century by the Church of Rome. The 
conflict found its ending in the slow victory of an emasculated 
Paulinism. Throughout the technique seems a trifle raw. There 
is no consistent attempt to convey the complexity of the subjects 
studied and solutions are emphasised at the expense of problems. 
Oddly enough the standard of factual accuracy does not seem to 
be high; in the case of the Corinth synagogue the archaeological 
evidence is strained beyond bearing (p. 113), the revolt of 65-70 
is said to have had no echoes in Galilee (p. 72), and Juvenal is 
quoted as a contemporary of Hadrian (p. 106). 

Granted that this volume has its failings it would be of interest 
to discover their cause. They are certainly not due to the per- 
sonality or to the qualifications of its author; the Kleine Texte 
have sufficiently shown Dr. Lietzmann’s pre-eminence as a 
scholar. It seems possible that they are due to his object; the 
rather grim determination to achieve another short text-book to 
Church history. For an efficient text-book must be an attempt 
to compress, to simplify and therefore to deform the real. 

Perhaps the most original achievement of modern European 
civilization has been the new development in scholarship. It has 
brought with it a fresh realization of that multiplicity and com- 
plexity of the finite which to a Thomist is a necessary mirror of 
the Divine. Through its source criticism it has given us the power 
to form opinions on historic fact and know they are not certitudes. 
Through its emphasis on the objective search for the minutely 
true it might yet bring us back from the facile dogmatism of 
bias and the long slow wallowings in gutter-apologetic. But 
modern scholarship may have itself created its Frankenstein 
monster in text book ideology and technique. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


HISTOIRE DE L’EGLISE: LA Patx CONSTANTINIENNE A LA MORT DE 
THEoposE. By J. R. Palanque, G. Bardy and P. de 
Labriolle. (Bloud et Gay; 60 frs.) 


Two contrasted tendencies still seem apparent in the modern 
French studies of the early Church. The first is represented by 
the Antiquité Chrétienne of P. Jacquin; monumental in its scope, 
robust in its conclusions, strictly Tridentine in perspective. The 
second is represented by the present volume, gracefully tentative 
with its light sanity and its sense of period and its absence of 
theological preconception. If P. Jacquin is an heir to Lenain de 
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Tillemont, La Paix Constantienne a la mort de Théodose seems 
a fitting development of the temper and of the method of Mer. 
Duchesne. 

It is divided according to the plan familiarized in England by 
the Cambridge Medieval History. J. R. Palanque contributes the 
sections on the relation between Church and State and on the 
development of diocesan organization and of the missions beyond 
the borders of the Empire. Gustave Bardy deals with Arianism 
and its reactions. Pierre de Labriolle analyses fourth century 
Christian culture and life and spirituality. Each section begins 
with an elaborate bibliography, each statement is carefully re- 
ferenced, Naturally the value is uneven. Thus the bibliographies 
are admirable for French publications, adequate for German, 
notably feeble for English; there are hardly any references to 
Anglican scholars and it is characteristic that Abbot Butler is 
referred to as Dom Cuthbert Burkitt. But this could be attri- 
buted to the insulation of English scholarship and that is an 
anachronism for which English scholars are primarily respon- 
sible. Again, this volume remains a chronicle of effects rather 
than a study of causes. There are exceptions in individual in- 
stances; the religious factors that led to Julian’s reaction, the 
motives that caused Constantine’s ‘‘conversion,’’ the sentiments 
that developed the cult of relics, are all analysed clearly, undog- 
matically and, at least in the first case, with due sympathy. But 
the treatment of the changing phases of Neo-Platonism is quite 
inadequate, there is no reference to the economic factors which 
were to transform the cultural life of the Mediterranean world or 
to the central problem in the history of the Christian East, the 
slow transition from Hellenism to Byzantinism in spiritual 
teaching, in art-forms and in theology. Yet these omissions in 
part at least result from the most valuable of the qualities illus- 
trated by this volume; a concentration on events as they happened 
rather than as they should have happened, a refusal to pigeon- 
hole the individually unique, a meticulous sense of detailed fact 
and the carefully sceptical weighing of primary sources. It is a 
relief to review a Church history so unbiassed, so tentative, and 
so sane. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


PRISCILLIEN ET L’ESPAGNE CHRETIENNE A LA FIN Du IVE SIECLE. 
By Adhémar D’Alés. (Beauchesne; 12 frs.) 


This is a revised edition of articles that appeared in 
Recherches de Science religieuse in 1933 and is very welcome. 

Priscillian’s tragic end at the hands of the civil authorities of 
Treves in the autumn of A.D. 386 combined with the pseudo- 
mysticism attaching to his name has invested him with a spurious 
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glamour. The fact, too, that such Saints as St. Martin of Tours 
and St. Ambrose strove their utmost to stave off his dreadful fate 
lends additional interest to his story. Until 1885 Sulpicius Severus 
was practically our sole authority for the events of the trial. But 
in that year a number of documents were discovered which were 
supposed to be Priscillian’s own defence against his accusers 
at the Council of Saragossa; they are now known to have been 
written by Instantius, one of Priscilian’s supporters who had in 
some way secured for him the Bishopric of Avila. 

Of more importance than the history of this wretched affair is 
the doctrinal position of Priscillian and his followers. St. Jerome 
seems to have known little about it, and when Orosius wrote to 
ask St. Augustine for information the latter then knew little more 
than that they held that it was not always wrong to lie, and he 
quotes their slogan: ‘‘Jura, perjura; secretum prodere noli.”’ 
But as time went on Augustine, with his insatiable desire to know 
all that false teachers were saying, learned more and more about 
that strange mysticism which was ‘‘Priscillianism.’’! Amongst 
other weird notions they held that true doctrine was only to be 
found in the apocryphal writings, It sounds well nigh incredible 
but when we read that at the Last Supper Our Lord and the 
Apostles went out ‘‘Hymno dicto’’ these cranks pinned their 
faith to that Hymn which they found ready to their hands in 
the spurious Acts of St. John written some two hundred years 
earlier. They had strange views too on the origin of the soul 
and on the nature of the Angels. 

Fr. D. Alés’ study affords us an insight into thestrange mystical 
tendencies which seem to have pervaded Spain in the fourth cen- 
tury and which centre round the name of Priscillian. 

Hucu Pope, O.P. 


APOLOGETICS 


Tue Divine Curist. By A. E. Baker, (Centenary Press, 8/6.) 


As an accumulation of evidence this book is convincing. As 
a theoretical analysis of the meaning of that evidence it is pathe- 
tically disappointing. That is to say, the positive material is 
excellent but the metaphysical fragments as they stand could 
well have been cut right out. For unless the inter-articulated 
framework of Christian evidences is to be traced right back to 
the first principles of being and human knowledge, then the 
apologetic treatment must surely be confined to the massing up of 
historic data; in which case the unconscious ingenuity of inquisi- 
tive human minds may be trusted to ferret out the intricate 
network of major premisses, resolvable to first principles, on its 





1 See his Contra Mendacium and Epp. clxix, 13, ccii, 8, ccxxxvii, 3ff. 
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own. A metaphysical evalution of evidence is impossible, just as 
any genuinely intellectualist approach to a given subject is im- 
possible, unless some attempt is made to render that network 
explicit. This attempt remains unsuccessful until every link of 
the rational chain has been explicitly treated so that we can 
rapidly reconstruct the entire logical sequence, ending with our 
secus ens esset non ens. Affective jumping of gaps is pointless in 
pedestrian speculation, and is against the rules of the game. 

Catholic apologetics claims to be able to make that difficult 
analysis of Christian evidences by showing how these rest upon 
an articulated organism of metaphysical first principles. The 
definitive utterances of the Church, concerning the certitude with 
which we can know God’s existence from creatures and the fact of 
His revelation from miracles, are no oracular proclamations 
sprung as bombshells on a sceptical world, but conclusions pre- 
supposing the whole complex structure of that traditional 
approach, and intended as a sympathetic aid to reason in an age 
of doubt. 

It is not therefore the fault of the Roman Church if inquisitive 
minds are turned back from further enquiry, as is often the case, 
in face of these unsympathetic-seeming decrees. An impression 
of reactionary harshness can only arise from a total ignorance of 
the vast architectural vault of Christian rationalism upon which 
they rest as proved conclusions. But, although it cannot be the 
fault of the Roman Church, it may indeed be the fault of some 
of her apologists. For such decrees are only too frequently quoted 
glibly and without sensibility to the difficulties of non-Catholics 
in their regard or a shred of clear indication of the rational prin- 
ciples on which they stand. One can only recommend Mr. Baker 
to go to our sources. 

NORBERT DReEwiItt, O.P. 


CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM: Their Contacts and Cultures down 
the Centuries. By W. Wilson Cash, D.S.O., D.D. (S.C.M. 
Press; 5/-.) 


Dr. Cash tells us in his preface how his experience of missionary 
life in Moslem countries convinced him of the uselessness of 
controversy as a method of approach to Mahometans. He saw 
the need of some common ground and decided that this was to 
be found in mystical doctrine. His interest in this problem led 
to his being invited to give the Haskell Lectures in 1936 at 
Oberlin, Ohio. The book under review is composed of these 
lectures. 

He has given us a stimulating and, for general students, in 
many ways an enlightening survey of some of the points of con- 
tact between Islam and Christianity. He has consulted a number 
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of authors and seems in fact to depend a great deal on their not 
very imposing authority. A visit to the Jesuit Library at 
Beyrouth, for instance, would have shewn him that there was no 
lack of pre-Moslem Arabic literature by Christian authors, so 
that, in this respect at least, Christianity could certainly claim 
to be indigenous in Arabia. 

When he writes, basing himself upon the opinion of Miguel 
Asin Palacios, that ‘‘the architecture of the Inferno has its source 
in the religious traditions of Islam’’ he is trusting too implicitly 
to the skilful but not entirely convincing argumentation of the 
Spanish orientalist. Dr. Cash relies also on cheap Protestant 
information on ‘‘mystical’’ subjects, as is evident on p. 99, where, 
as an example of Christian mysticism, he drags in the unfortunate 
Madame de Guyon. 

Even when he depends on his own reasoning, Dr. Cash is some- 
times not much happier. Thus, in dealing with the problem of 
Mahomet’s sincerity as a prophet, he maintains that the patriotic 
and the prophetic motives were combined and amalgamated in 
Mahomet’s mind, which is only to elude the problem and intro- 
duce a new obscurity into it, 

Dr. Cash’s dislike of Catholicism is evidently at the bottom of 
the discrepancy we notice between his references to monasticism 
on p. 65 and on p. 80. On page 65: ““The monastic system was 
a serious stumbling-block to Moslems who gloried in the fullest 
expression of human instincts[sic].’’ Compare, on p. 80: 
‘Perhaps we do not attach enough importance to the influence 
of monks and monasteries on the thought-life of the Prophet. 
There seems to be no doubt that he had close and intimate touch 
with these Christian centres of religious life and that they have 
left their mark upon Islam for all time.’’ In this second passage, 
Dr. Cash is evidently relying, to his benefit, upon Dr. Margaret 
Smith. 

There are too many instances of careless proof-reading: p. 89, 
‘“‘Bakhtashiyeh”’ should be ‘‘Bektashiyyeh’’; p. 90, ‘‘madhi’’ 
should be ‘‘mahdi’’; p. 133, ‘““The Bosphorus pointed a way to 
the North Sea’’! There is, nevertheless, much to praise in the 
book. Where the author fails, is in any serious attempt to discern 
the originality of Moslem mysticism or to determine with accuracy 
what it has borrowed from Christian mystics. For a searching 
study of this kind, however, Dr. Cash is prepared neither by his 
special studies nor by his diffident attitude—often revealed in 
these pages—towards the Catholic Church, where Moslem seekers 
would be impressed to find, not only an imposing accumulation 
of mystical experience and doctrine, but also an impressive con- 
cordance between the highest mystical experiences and the loftiest 
and most mysterious dogmas of the Catholic Faith. 

CyprIAN Rice, O.P. 
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LITURGY 


EXTERNALS OF THE LITURGY. THE Mass AND THE LITURGICAL 
YEAR. (Coldwell; 1/3 each.) 

Both these pamphlets, published principally for the Confrater- 
nity Study Clubs of Saint Paul, Minnesota, deal in reality with 
the externals of the liturgy. The first one is concerned with the 
tangible externals such as church, vestments, and even the reli- 
gious orders, while the second deals with the external rubrics and 
gestures of the Mass and their variations throughout the year. 
Unfortunately neither of them begins with a much needed intro- 
duction on the position of these externals in the general plan of 
the liturgy. It is risky to study a part without first considering its 
relation to the whole, particularly when that part is, if anything, 
the least essential. That is to say it is undoubtedly essential, but 
not of equal imporiance with the other two parts which make up 
the liturgy. The three essential elements are graded. Lowest in 
the scale come the externals, necessary at once to express and to 
encourage the worship of God by the whole man. Hidden within 
this shell lies the supernatural reality of union in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, while at the centre of all is the personal union of 
the soul with God. All three must play their part in religion and 
liturgy, and each is liable, and has indeed been subjected, to over- 
emphasis at the expense of the others. The modern liturgical 
movement as a whole—dare we suggest it?—_tends to emphasize 
the social aspect of the liturgy in the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. In England the movement—again we are conscious of the 
temerity of generalizations—lays stress on the externals and is 
linked in most minds with decided non-essentials such as 
Gregorian Chant and the Gothic style of vestment and architec- 
ture. So we may repeat our appeal for Study Club Outlines 
specially written for this country, dealing primarily with the 
spiritual realities of the liturgy, and modelled on the shorter type 
issued by the Liturgical Press (cf. BLACKFRIARS, February, 1937, 
p. 160), rather than these of St. Paul which are replete with facts 
but omit almost entirely the important item of the bibliography. 

CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


MEDITATIONS FOR LENT. From St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated 
by Philip Hughes. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 

St. Thomas, we are told, acquired his knowledge more by the 
merit of prayer than by human industry, for whenever he wished 
to study, dispute, read, write or dictate, he would have recourse 
to prayer that he might discover the divine secrets. 

In these meditations, selected by Pére Mezard, O.P., and trans- 
lated by Father Hughes, we have the fruits of this wisdom. Day 
by day we accompany St. Thomas’ thought upon the great truths 
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of Our Lord’s Passion, our Redemption, and the living response 
these ask of us. 

The doctrinal riches in St. Thomas must always be something 
of an embarrassment to those on whom it falls to make a selection. 
These meditations cover a wide range of his writings: besides the 
greater theological works, the Commentaries on Scripture, the 
Summa Contra Gentiles, various opuscula and quodlibetales are 
represented. But it would surely have been preferable to find 
substitutes for the four passages taken from the De humanitate 
Christi, a work now recognized as apocryphal. Happily, its doc- 
trine is not alien to that of St. Thomas, as the unknown author 
based his work almost word for word on the Third Part of the 
Summa, and the Commentary on the Fourth Book of the 
Sentences, adding some opinions of the Fathers. 

Fa:her Hughes’ translation is a pleasure to read; it combines 
a living force with faithfulness to the original. One passage has 
a freedom that is overmarked, where he translates “‘non differt 

. . secundum essentiam, sed solum ratione’’ as ‘‘does not differ 
as though it had a different essence, but only according to the way 
these two things exist’’ (p. 44). 

We hope the translator will give us many more meditations 
from St. Thomas: to go through the liturgical year with him is 
to be in good company indeed. PETER WHITESTONE, O.P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ScoUTING ACHIEVEMENTS. By Beresford Webb. (Putnam; 8/6.) 


If there are any who still doubt the practical and even the 
moral value of the Scout Movement, this monumental volume 
should dispel those doubts effectively. The author has selected 
from the copious material available sufficient to provide a com- 
prehensive view of the worldwide spread and universal activity of 
Scouting, and even to those of us who have been in touch with 
the movement from the beginning this makes astonishing reading. 
It is not a history of the birth and growth of Scouting; that has 
been written often enough. It is a bird’s-eye view of Scouting 
Achievements in every department of social life, amongst almost 
all classes, creeds and nations. ‘‘Soon after the Scout Movement 
had started, B.P. was in conversation with King Edward VII and 
His Majesty suggested that Scouting should be copyrighted so as 
to preserve it for British boys. B.P.’s modest reply was that he 
could not imagine anyone else wanting the idea. To-day, the 
world total of Boy Scouts is getting near the three-million mark, 
and forty-nine countries, counting the British Empire as one 
country, have scouts of their own’’ (p. 3), (It is not without 
interest to note that the few countries without scouts are princi- 
pally U.S.S.R., Germany, Italy and China.) 
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It is impossible to give any adequate idea of the Achievements; 
only a perusal of the book under review can do that, and it is 
packed with well-chosen examples on every page showing the 
eminently successful issue of the scouting experiment in slums, in 
Borstal institutions, in Leper Settlements, in times of national 
crisis, in wartime, in traffic control, in deep sea waters, on 
expeditions to the Pole, in unemployment areas, in charitable 
works, in public disasters, in the home circle and in a multitude of 
other equally diversified circumstances. But the important point 
is that the spirit and practice of Scouting, as this book amply 
proves, brings out the best in any type or condition of boy and, 
though it cannot be said to be in any sense a religious organiza- 
tion, provides opportunity and inducement for the practical 
exercise of religion at least so far as this latter is concerned with 
social contacts. Thus many of our own Parish Priests have had 
cause to bless the name of Baden Powell for providing them with 
an excellent and effective means of holding and perfecting the 
Catholic allegiance of their boys, especially during the difficult 
period of adolescence. Mr. Beresford Webb, though not, I think, 
himself a Catholic, is aware of these possibilities. He writes: 

“Rover Scouts will naturally take a keen interest and activity in 
the various organizations attached to their particular creed or 
denomination. For instance, Catholic Rovers in Great Britain are 
intimately concerned with the charitable work of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, and various other guilds, fraternities and societies 
which are devoted to Catholic action. In France, the Rover Scouts 
de France, a Catholic organization, make a special study of the 
revival of liturgical practice, and they try to ensure in their own 
parishes that the full liturgy is carried out, as altar servers, sacristans 
and members of the choir. These Rovers, too, make a special job of 
pilgrimages, and they have organized very successful pilgrimages to 
Lourdes, the Holy Land and the Shrine of St. James at Compostella’”’ 
(Pp. 207). 

When it is added that the book is written in a pleasingly vigor- 
ous style, copiously illustrated with excellent photographs and 
offered by Messrs. Putnam in a format that is beyond criticism, 
enough will have been said, we hope, to prove that this is a 
volume well worth having and well worth reading. 


Hitary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


SWASTIKA NIGHT. By Murray Constantine. (Gollancz; 7/6.) 

This book is worth reading twice, first for a shocker and then 
for social philosophy. 

In the seventh century of the Hitlerian Era the Nazi Empire 
divides the world with the Japanese; the stalemate of powers 
equally strong. The men of German Blood rule Europe and 
Africa and east to the Urals and Persia; the English have been 
crushed, the last rebels against this holy might. Not born of 
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woman but exploded from the head of God the Thunderer, Hitler, 
a giant with a great blond beard, is worshipped in thousands of 
Swastika churches all oriented towards the Sacred Aeroplane 
in Munich in which he lead the flight against Moscow. A few 
Christians remain, small wandering bands like gypsies, despised 
yet despising, expiating their sin in forgetting the dying Christ’s 
words, forgive them for they know not what they do, by per- 
secuting the Jews, who have entirely disappeared. Women 
are no longer human persons, they live segregated in pens as 
child-bearing animals and their male children are taken from 
them eighteen months after birth. All records relating to religion 
and culture before Hitler have been systematically destroyed. 

Yet the Empire is beginning to crumble, for the women, 
acquiescing in the denial of their proper value, are ceasing to 
bear females, and the men, denied the outlet of the essential ethic 
of pride and violence and ruthlessness, are losing their nerve. 
There is nobody left to go to war with, The beginning of the 
disintegration is told in this story, how the obliteration of Memory 
is not complete, for a precious book of gleanings from the wisdom 
of pre-Hitlerian times together with a photograph of an almost 
tubby dark-moustached little man smiling pleasantly at a maiden 
fall into the hands of an outwardly casual, protestant-minded 
Englishman, the sceptic who is looking for something; the type 
that Totalitarianism finds so difficult to assimilate. 

Catholics will note their substantial agreement with this 
Gollancz book in its criticism of the nightmare it describes. For 
the argument is based on the two fundamental principles, first 
that men are not necessarily inferior for being different; second 
that they cannot live in a closed system. The principles are 
those of St. Augustine and St. Thomas in their treatment of man 
as the imago Det. THomas GiLBy, O.P. 


NOTICES 

THE COMMANDMENTS OF Gop: Conferences on the Two Precepts 
of Charity and on the Ten Commandments. By St. Thomas 
Aquinas. (Burns Oates; 2/6.) 

THE THREE GREATEST PRAYERS: Commentaries on the Our 
Father, the Hail Mary and the Apostles’ Creed. By St. 
Thomas Aquinas, (Burns Oates; 2/6.) 

Father Laurence Shapcote, O.P., has once more put us all in 
his debt. Not content with translating the whole of the Summa 
Theologica, the Summa contra Gentiles, and portions of the 
Quaestiones Disputatae as well as some of the Commentaries on 
the Epistles of St. Paul, he has now given us translations of these 
minor treatises of St. Thomas which should prove a boon to the 
preacher. A brief but admirable Introduction by Fr. Thomas 
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Gilby is prefixed to each volume. The Conferences on the Com- 
mandments should be particularly useful. They were delivered 
at Naples during the Lent of 1273, the year before the Saint’s 
death. One feature of both treatises is the amazing wealth of 
quotation from Holy Scripture; the Saint had a marvellous gift 
for using texts as levers to pass from one point to another. 

H. P. 


Fontes ViTaE S. THOoMAE AguinaTis, VI. DocumMENTA. Cura et 
labore P.M.-H, Laurent, O.P. (Revue Thomiste, Saint- 
Maximin, Var; n.p.) 

This latest fascicule of documents relating to the life of St. 
Thomas is of special interest to English students since it includes 
several letters of Archbishop Peckham. These show something 
of the persecution which St. Thomas’ disciples at Oxford suffered 
from censures and other manifestations of ecclesiastical wrath. It 
is true that all these letters are to be found in Wilkins’ Concilia, 
but here they are more accessible to the student of St. Thomas’ 
life. The other documents include many things concerning his 
relatives, his troubles in Paris together with early lists of his 
works. It is interesting to see from some of these sources how 
his influence and reputation were not limited to the scientific 
world. C. P. 


WE BEHELD His Giory. The Primitive Christian Message and 
Present-Day Religious Trends. By Nicholas Arseniev, D.D. 
Translated by M. A. Ewer, Ph.D. (S.P.C.K.; 5/-.) 

The primitive Christian message tells us that all things have 
been made new in Christ, that Christ has conquered evil, and 
that now His will is to fill all things with His fullness. The 
varying fortunes of this splendid theme can be seen in divers 
movements of contemporary Christianity in the various 
denominations concerned. It may be doubted whether sufficient 
stress is laid in this book on the more distinctive characteristics of 
these movements (we have in mind the exposition of Barth’s 
thought); and so it comes about that elements so diverse as the 
Bernechener Bewegung, Barth’s and M. W. Monod’s theology 
are here all grouped together. Yet a breath of inspiration per- 
vades the book from cover to cover and carries all before it: the 
spirit of that ‘‘Christian realism,’’ the vision of the ‘‘unsearch- 
able riches of Christ’’ which were manifest in the flesh in the 
Word Incarnate, and which are now at work in the —.. 

J.C. 


A CoLoni«t PoSTMASTER-GENERAL’S REMINISCENCES. By Alan 
Workinan. (Grayson; 8/6.) 

A book of pleasing contrasts. While dealing with the adven- 

tures of a life spent amidst postal intricacies in many parts of the 
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Empire the author throws some interesting sidelights on Catholic 
missionary activity. Speaking of the White Fathers and Mill 
Hill Fathers in Uganda he says, “‘ . . . without losing dignity as 
members of the European race (they) accommodated themselves 
to the life of the native’ (p. 76). Changes are made ‘‘well suited 
to the genius of the native whatever his race’’ (p. 77). 

Faith must build on the natural foundations and culture of the 
native; not on ones imported from Europe. Over-Westernization 
only leads to discontent and new temptations. The book is full 
of traveller's yarns—many of them quite unconnected with 
postage-stamps or missionaries. me 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALLEN & UNWIN: Germany’s New Religion: The German Faith 
Movement, Wilhelm Hauer, Karl Heim and Karl Adam (5/-). 
BLACKWELL: Songs and Lyrics, Ben Johnson (2/6); The Phoenix and 

the Turtle, Shakespeare, Marston, Chapman, Jonson, etc. (2/6.) 

Bioup ET Gay (Paris): Principes d’ Action catholique, Paul Dabin, S.J. 
(3 frs.) 

ae. Oates: Introduction to the Devout Life, St. Francis de Sales, tr. 
Allan Ross (3/6); The Catholic Student’s ‘‘Aids’’ to the Study of 
the Bible, Vol. V. Acts, Epistles and Apocalypse (2nd edn. fully 
revised), Hugh Pope, O.P., S.T.M., D.S.S. (10/6); Christ and 
Womankind, Peter Ketter, D.D. (18/-) Plain Talks on the Cath- 
olic Religion, H. A. Johnston, S.J. (5/-); Seven Addresses on 
Social Justice, F. H. Drinkwater (1/- and 2/6). 

CoLDWELL: The Last Romans (Ostatni Rzymianie), Theodore Jeske- 
Chinski (5/-). 

Epirions SALtvator (Mulhouse): A la source pure de la vie: Conseils a 
des méres chrétiennes sur l’initiation sexuelle des enfants, R. P. 
Schmitz, S.V.D. (4 frs.); Sainte Marguerite-Marie, Jean Rime 
(15 frs.). 

FaBER & FABER: The Modern Mind, Michael Roberts (8/6). 

GoLttancz: Towards the Christian Revolution (symposium) (6/-); 
Socialism and the Churches, John Lewis (3d.). 

HEINEMANN: Interval before Birth, N. S. Leitch (7/6). 

HERDER (Freiburg i.B.): Paulus: ein Heldenleben im Dienste Christi, 
Dr. Josef Holzner (RM. 5.60 and 7.40). 

Loncmans: Evolution without Natural Selection, J. C. McKerrow (pp. 
63, n.p.). 

Lovat Sectnaet: The Pope in Politics: the Life and Work of Pius XI, 
William Teeling (7/6). 

MacmILLan: Civitas Dei (Vol. II), Lionel Curtis (12/6); General 
Psychology: An Interpretation of the Science of the Mind based on 
Thomas Aquinas, Robert Edward Brennan, O.P., Ph.D. (12/6). 

SHEED & Warp: Youth and Memory, spoken at the Empire Youth Rally 
by Altred Noyes (1/-). 

Vrin (Paris): Kierkegaard et la Philosophie existentielle, Léon Chestov 
(25 frs.). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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